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The World in Well-Chosen Words 


Through the chaos of the end of the war, Martin Bormann’s atheist son 
found a path to the seminary 


Hitler’s Godson 


By JAMES WAKEFIELD BURKE 


(ARTIN BORMANN, Sr., was 
the last person to see Hit- 
ler before the broken and 

defeated Fihrer shot himself. He 


was last seen fleeing the flaming 


Reich capital through the one 
escape route still open. Some claim 
he made it. Others say he died in 
the ruins of Berlin by Russian shell 
fire. He was tried in absentia at 
Nuremberg along with the 12 top 
war criminals, and sentenced to 
death by hanging. He has never 


been found. Martin Bormann, the . 


elder, hated God. He had almost no 
equal in destroying tradition and 
trampling under foot the rights of 
churches as well as those of human 
beings; he was responsible for thou- 
sands of deaths. 

Today this man’s son, Martin, Jr., 
is 21 years old, a student for the 


priesthood in the ancient seminary 
of the Missionaries of the Sacred 
Heart, near Igolstadt in South Ger- 
many. He is tall and blond, and, 
with his mother’s dark, fine eyes, 
presents a handsome figure. He is 
serious and intelligent. When he 
talks in his quiet voice you notice 
that his chin is strong and his lips 
full, and if you knew his father you 
would note the resemblance in the 
cut of his face; yet you would mar- 
vel at the vast difference between 
father and son. He has no opinion 
on the question in the minds of 
many millions: Is Martin Bormann 
alive? He said simply, “Should my 
father be alive, I sincerely hope that 
the Lord will guide him back to 
the Christian way of life.” 

Father Hanne, one of his teach- 
ers, admitted that when young Bor- 
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mann came to the seminary three 
years ago everyone was skeptical. 
“But we soon changed our minds,” 
he said proudly. 

Young Bormann is reluctant to 
talk about himself. Newspaper 
stories about his family irk him; 
sometimes he gets a little angry. 
“They write a crazy brand of non- 
sense,” he said. “I am weary of all 
that.” 

However, when Father Hanne 
explained to him that the American 
Catuotic Dicest wanted his story, 
he became more friendly. “All 
right,” he said pleasantly. “I'll give 
it to you. Otherwise I would not 
care to say anything.” 

Two days later Father Hanne 
sent me young Bormann’s own 
story, as Martin himself had writ- 
ten it. 

“I was born April 14, 1930, the 
son of Protestant parents,” he wrote. 
“Adolf Hitler was my godfather. 
Four years after I was born my 
father officially took his family out 
of the Protestant church and 
brought us up to become atheists. 
Our education was completely with- 
out religion. 

“In 1940 I entered the best spe- 
cial school for Nazi party elite 
youngsters, in Feldafing, Bavaria. 
Here,” young Bormann. related, 
“education was based on National 
Socialist principles. Political and 
pre-military training was stressed 
above everything else. At this top 
nazi school, religion was something 
to sneeze at, nothing to teach. 


July 


“Feldafing was considered a mod- 
el school. My father was most 
proud of it. But actually it was a 
terrible place. The youngsters had 
no moral concepts. They thought 
it fun to sneak out of the school 
compound and steal fruit, cucum- 
bers, turnips, tomatoes, and such 
from the gardens of the local Cath- 
olic priest. I remember the unhappy 
face he made at us boys of ten to 
14 years. Behind us was the power 
of the state. Behind him were only 
his prayers. 

“As the war went against the 
nazis and victories changed to de- 
feats, morale among the boys be- 
came worse. Theft among comrades 
was common. Finally, in April, 
1945, when the Allied armies ap- 
proached, my class was sent to the 
vicinity of the Brenner pass, where 
we were trained in the use of the 
bazooka. But we never saw combat, 
and by the end of April we were 
disbanded and told to go home, 
with a warning to keep in contact 
with each other and be prepared 
for underground activities. As far 
as I know, nobody ever did.” 

So, on April 30, 1945, began the 
strange odyssey of Martin Bor- 
mann, Jr. No longer enjoying def- 
erential treatment as the son of one 
of nazi Germany’s greats, he be- 
came simply a fugitive, fleeing from 
place to place, always one jump 
ahead of capture. Shortly, he came 
to the last headquarters of his fa- 
ther in the Tyrol, where he received 
the news that Hitler had died in 
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Berlin in the early morning of 
April 29. “Died with his faithful 
comrades,” the coded message said. 
Martin’s father was with Hitler. 
So he, too, young Bormann rea- 
soned, must be dead. The son’s 
fortitude was shattered. Helplessly 
he sought advice from his father’s 
secretary, Dr. Helmut von Hum- 
mel, who was hiding in Hitler’s 
mountain retreat. Von Hummel 
had nothing to offer except a false 
identity card. So the 15-year-old boy 
now became Martin Bergmann, 
and was advised to flee the vicinity. 
For several days he wandered 
through the hills and farmlands of 
the Alps, frightened, weary, and 
homesick. Allied troops were every- 
where. Then he fell sick, poisoned 
from spoiled army rations. He had 
to find a place to rest, a place to 
hide. He was completely broken in 
spirit. His belief in Hitler and Hit- 
ler’s miracle weapons was shattered 
beyond repair. He begged refuge at 
many huts, but no- 
body wanted to take in 
a fugitive. The moun- 
tains echoed the last 
desperate gun _ battles 
between diehard SS 
units and de Gaulle’s 
Moroccan soldiers. 
There seemed to be 
nothing left for young 
Bormann but death. 
Then, whenall 
seemed lost, young 
Martin found refuge. 
“I guess this is our 
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good deed for the day, Nicolas,” 
the farm woman said to her hus- 
band, as she looked down at the 
sick, frightened boy at her door- 
step. Young Bormann stayed with 
farmer Hohenwarter and his wife 
for several months. He regained his 
strength, became a friend and help- 
er of the farmer. And here he was 
safe. 

His chores were light. He had a 
lot of time on his hands. In the 
clean, mountain atmosphere, he 
again found himself. “Here I came 
in contact with Christian thinking 
for the first time,” Martin wrote. 
“At first I smiled at the ‘silly faith’ 
of my simple peasant hosts. How- 
ever, I soon learned to respect them 
and their faith. I realized that the 
Hohenwarters took me in only be- 
cause of their Christian religion 
and their humble respect for people 
as human beings in the likeness of 
God. I felt the strength which came 
to them from what I considered 

their naive faith. I be- 
came curious about 
their religion, and be- 
gan reading their 
church calendars and 
magazines. Soon I had 
consumed them _ all. 
Then, I picked up the 
Bible for the first time 
in my life. 

“T read it from cover 
to cover. It seemed at 
first, to be a book of 
fairy tales, but fasci- 
nating and impressive. 
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I could not understand why people 
went to church, how people could 
believe the stories in this book and 
hold them as truths. 

“One day a young priest came 
to the farm. He told about the Ger- 
man concentration camps; about 
the lot of the prisoners. I wanted 
to shout ‘Lies! All lies!’ I could not 
believe that these terrible things of 
which the stranger spoke existed. 
Yet, there was something about this 
priest which I could not deny. 

“IT went outside to be alone. My 
heart almost stopped when he 
found me. We talked for a little 
while, and I think he felt what was 
going on inside me. When he said 
good-by, he looked into my eyes 
and said, “The Lord will not forget 


you. You must put faith in Him.’ 
“At first I was glad when he 
went away. Yet I returned to him 
again and again in my thoughts. I 
began to doubt if all things we had 
been taught as nazis were right. 


“That fall—it was then 1946— 
circumstances determined that I 
live with another farmer for a time. 
There I met a farmhand who was 
Catholic in name only. We talked 
about the return of the nazis, and 
together we began to build hopes, 
living in a nazi dream world. I be- 
gan to lose my feeling for religion. 

“Early in 1947 I returned to my 
old farm. Frau Hohenwarter had 
kept the church pamphlets and 
magazines for me. I flipped through 
them, and something touched me 
more than I had ever felt before. 
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I can hardly express it to myself. I 
read: ‘It is up to you whether God 
will be a terrible Judge or a merci- 
ful Redeemer. You cannot escape 
your God.’ After reading this, I was 
ashamed, I wanted to cry.” 

The following Sunday was an 
extremely cold February day. Mar- 
tin Bormann plodded for three 
hours through the rough snow- 
covered Alpine country to the little 
church in the valley, Maria Kirch- 
enthal. “After the church service,” 
he wrote, “I felt I must go to the 
priest’s house. At first, however, I 
went to the local restaurant, feeling 
cowardly inside. Finally I got to 
the priest’s house and almost turned 
back. Then suddenly a door opened. 
Timidly, with head bowed, I went 
in. Standing before the priest I 
could not utter a word. He encour- 
aged me, and I began, haltingly. 
Later it all gushed out. I remained 
for hours in deep conversation. 

“Every Sunday thereafter I went 
to Maria Kirchenthal, where the 
priest taught me religion. On May 
4, I was baptized and received the 
sacraments of Penance, Holy Eu- 
charist and Confirmation. What 
would my mother say; what would 
my sisters say?” 

Meanwhile, what had happened 
to Martin’s family, his mother and 
his brothers and sisters, eight of 
them? The mother, Gerda Bor- 
mann, a dark, tall woman of strong 
features, had reached the Italian 
Alps in. the Tyrol at war’s end. 
She was suffering from cancer of 
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the stomach. She was taken in by a 
military hospital in Merano, Italy, 
and died six months later. The 
youngest child died about this time. 

Gerda Bormann had by chance 
met the only German Catholic 
army chaplain in South Tyrol at 
that time. He is Father Theo 
Schmitz. She and the energetic 
priest became friends, and the dy- 
ing woman asked him to act as 
guardian for her children. After her 
death, he placed each of the chil- 
dren with good families. They still 
live in the South Tyrol. 

Father Schmitz is proud of the 
progress the young Bormanns are 
making. “There is no curse on the 
Bormann children,” he told me. 
“God has guided them well, and I 
hope the peace of these innocent 
boys and girls will not be shattered. 
The worst thing that could happen 
to them would be the sudden re- 
turn of their father.” 

Martin, Jr., received his first post- 
war letter from his eldest sister, 
Eicke, early in 1948. When he saw 
it he was happy, but it proved to 
be a great grief. For Eicke had ad- 
dressed the letter to “Martin Bar- 
mann.” Army agents of three na- 
tions immediately seized the young 
man. He was interrogated unmer- 
cifully. Always the incisive ques- 
tion, “Where is your father?” They 
gave him chocolate and cigarettes, 
and they gave him a certain amount 
of abuse. They got him out of bed 
at midnight, turned hot lights on 
him, and shouted the question. He 
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could only repeat the truth. He did 
not know. 

When released, he went to the 
seminary of the Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart. This June he will 
finish his work there and will go 
to the Sacred Heart Seminary in 
Villach, Austria. Then will follow 
years of study in other universities 
until one day he hopes to be or- 
dained a priest. 

Last year, at Easter time, Martin 
and sisters, Eicke and Irme, had an 
audience with Pope Pius XII. The 
Holy Father was mildly surprised 
to learn that one of the sisters was 
a Protestant. Irme told him that she 
had decided to return to the origi- 
nal faith of her mother. 

There is no Bormann fortune 
hidden away, according to Father 
Schmitz. Five crates containing pri- 
vate property of the Bormanns was 
found by the Allies in the head- 
quarters of nazi leader Hofer. All 
five crates disappeared. The guar- 
dian said that a publishing house 
in Tangier will shortly present a 
series of letters exchanged between 
Bormann and his wife. They re- 
putedly paid $9,000 for these letters. 
Somebody made a profit. But not 
the Bormann children, declared Fa- 
ther Schmitz. 

Young Martin does not mind. He 
is sustained by his indomitable faith 
in God. He said, “My aim is to 
become a missionary of the Brother- 
hood of the Sacred Heart. I pray 
that God will give me the strength 
and grace to reach this goal.” 
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They are proud of the patch of the airborne, and they 
always move on the double 


What Makes Paratroopers Jump 


3y JOHN B. SPORE 


Condensed from the Reporter* 


REMEMBER the morn- 

ing I visited the 34- 

foot practice jump 
towers at the Fort Benning 
paratroop school. “This is 
where they separate the 
men from the boys,” re- 
marked the captain who 
Was escorting me. After 
watching a bit I saw what 
he meant. The students 
jump from the tower with 
a single strap, one end of 
which is fastened to their 
harness and the other end 
to a trolley that runs down the 
cable from the top of the tower. 
The shock that comes when the 
slack in the strap is taken up snaps 
a man’s head and contorts his body. 

A young private first-class de- 
scribed his first jump. “The noncom 
instructor gave us step-by-step in- 
structions,” he said, “but I only 
heard him yell, ‘Go!’ I felt his hand 
slap my leg. And, to my astonish- 
ment, I went. 

“T didn’t keep my head down. Or 
my feet together. Or count. Or keep 
my arms into my sides, or make a 
quarter turn, or keep my eyes open. 
In fact, I didn’t do anything he’d 
told me. I prayed. 


“After I’d bounced down 
the wire cable to the pit, I 
saw another smiling ser- 
geant waiting for me. 
‘Don’t take that harness 
off, Stupid,’ he said. ‘Go 
back and try it again. And 
this time come out looking 
like a jumper instead of a 
wounded elephant.’ 

“T looked like a wound- 
ed elephant two more times 
that afternoon.” 

-As the captain and I 
watched the jumpers, we 
stood behind a sergeant instructor 
seated at a chair with a clipboard. 
I peered over his shoulder. He had 
a list of names with marks after 
each name. As each man jumped 
he watched him carefully. The ser- 
geant was by turns encouraging, 
scornful, or sarcastic. 

A husky Negro, his face wet with 
sweat and stained with dirt, was 
next. “Okay, Brown,” the instructor 
said. “But get that helmet strapped 
tighter unless you want a headache 
you'll never forget.” He put an S 
for satisfactory after Brown’s name. 

The psychological process by 
which a man steels himself to jump 
may be discerned dimly in the 
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tragic experience of a young soldier 
a few years ago. He and three other 
student jumpers were on the 34-foot 
tower with a sergeant instructor. 
He was first in line. From below 
came the call for a ten-minute 
break. “Okay! Everybody out!” 
cried the sergeant. The student 
jumper, transfixed with fear, mis- 
took the command. He leaped out 
of the door of the tower and 
plunged to the ground. He broke 
his pelvis. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he had decided to jump 
when the sergeant spoke. A chain 
is now placed across the door. 
Jump-school training is a blend 
of technical instruction, physical 
conditioning, and_ indoctrination. 
The indoctrination and the disci- 
pline are designed to give a man 


confidence, and to confirm him in 
his desire to be a paratrooper. They 


cannot make him want to be a 
trooper. 

The trooper can be made proud 
of his outfit, his uniform, extra pay, 
identifying insignia, and jump 
boots. Individual morale and unit 
esprit-de-corps must be maintained 
at a high level. Otherwise, the men 
will lose their ardor for airborne 
duty. 

“What to do when a qualified 
jumper refuses to jump,” writes 
Major S. H. Neel, an army doctor 
and paratrooper, “is one of the most 
important medico-legal questions 
facing airborne commanders to- 
day.” Fear of death is not a major 
cause of jump refusal. “It seems,” 


he writes, “to be a fear of falling 
freely in space. The peak of anxiety 
hits the paratrooper while he is 
standing in the door just before 
making the decision to jump. The 
parachutist is in no danger at this 
time, but is seeing familiar objects 
at an unfamiliar range, and at the 
same time thinking about leaving 
the relative security of the air- 
craft. A tremendous wave of relief 
sweeps over the jumper when his 
parachute opens, although he knows 
that the most dangerous part, the 
landing, is yet to come.” 

The rate of jump refusal is much 
lower on night jumps. Many para- 
troopers prefer to jump at night, 
although the chance of injury is 
greater. Major Neel thinks this is 
because the jumper isn’t afraid of 
what he can’t see. 

The student jumper makes five 
jumps from airplanes to earn his 
wings. But he may still refuse to 
jump at a later time. Indeed, most 
refusals come when new troopers 
make their first jump after quali- 
fication. Often this jump is delayed 
two or three months, and without 
the “group pressure” of the school 
the new trooper may find that he 
cannot overcome his _ instinctive 
fears. New family responsibilities, 
increasing age, and recent injury 
are given by Major Neel as reasons 
for jump refusal by old-timers. The 
solution is the age-old solution to 
most military morale problems. 
Commanders must take an inter- 
est in every man as an individual, 
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make him feel that he is wanted, 
that his contributions to the unit 
are valued. The word for it is lead- 
ership. 

The normal pace of a paratroop- 
er is double time. It is as much the 
mark of the trooper as the wings, 
airborne patch, or shiny jump boots. 
The airborne patch was once taken 
away by official decree and later re- 
stored, and there is at present a 
controversy over the boots. But the 
early paratroop leader who hit on 
the idea that troopers should always 
move on the double was a genius 
in morale building. 

The fierce pride of the paratroop- 
ers was clearly exhibited a couple 
of years ago when the Pentagon 
tried to bring uniformity into the 
tabs and patches sported by the post- 
war army. The patch, with the 
word Airborne, was banned, along 
with the cap patch, an open para- 
chute. The troopers, writing in their 
service magazines only, showed 
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themselves so angry that the Penta- 
gon had to give back their insignia. 

Next to their wings and patches, 
the paratroopers are proud of their 
shiny jump boots. But they have 
not been successful in keeping them 
exclusive. Late in the war the army 
even quit issuing the special jump 
boot. The airborne is still furious. 
Most paratroopers still buy the orig- 
inal boot, ordering them from the 
New England manufacturer who 
made them for the government 
during the war. 

The pride the airborne takes in 
its heroes is symbolic of its high 
morale and loyalties. Few generals 
have ever commanded the affections 
of their men to such a personal 
degree as James M. (Slim Jim) 
Gavin of the 82nd Airborne divi- 
sion. He took command in France 
in 1944 and didn’t give it up until 
1948, a tenure far longer than that 
of any other wartime division com- 
mander. 


Child Psychology 


Arnotv Miter, school-bus 
driver for the St. Edward’s 
school in Waterloo, Iowa, 
has found a way to curb the 
physical exuberance of youth 
on his seven and nine mile 
runs each day. He started the children 
saying the Rosary on the bus, and 


= — 


Or, 





there’s always a long waiting 
list of volunteer leaders, in- 
cluding first graders. 

“In addition to helping 
me keep peace and order on 
the bus,” says Mr. Miller 
with a quiet smile, “I can say four 
extra Rosaries myself.” Ncwc 
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HE archangel Gabriel, al- 

ready loaded down with 

celestial assignments, has 
now had another charge laid upon 
him. Pope Pius has proclaimed him 
patron of radio and television. 

The Pope’s announcement was 
the second newspaper appearance 
for Gabriel and his trumpet within 
a month. The Green Pastures, that 
charming stage production of an 
American Negro’s idea of heaven, 
where “De Lawd” and Moses and 
Gabriel reside in such earthly bliss, 
was, about the same time, revived 
for a New York run. 

Gabriel is mentioned only a few 
times in the Bible. In the Book of 
Daniel he explains a troublesome 
vision to the prophet and forecasts 
the end of the Jews’ captivity. In 
St. Luke’s Gospel, Gabriel is sent 
to tell the priest Zacharias of the 
impending birth of John the Bap- 
tist: “I am Gabriel, who stand be- 
fore God; and am sent to speak to 
thee, and to bring thee these glad 
tidings.” Six months later, as Luke 
relates, Gabriel receives his supreme 

*Milwaukee, Wis. 


The archangel’s work did not cease 
with the Annunciation 


Gabriel: Datron 


of ‘Television 
By WALTER MONFRIED 


Condensed from Milwaukee Journal* 


mission. He is to go to Nazareth to 
tell Mary that she will be the Moth- 
er of Jesus: “The Lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou among women. ... 
Because no word shall be impos- 
sible with God.” 

That is about all the Bible says 
of Gabriel. In apocryphal tales he 
likewise foretells the birth of Sam- 
son and of Mary herself. But it is 
for his Annunciation task that he 
is held in such deep veneration. He 
is treated in many pictures, usually 
as a majestic presence with a white 
robe, jeweled tiara, long hair, and 
many-colored wings. In the older 
pictures he carries a scepter of sov- 
ereignty. Later the scepter is re- 
placed by a lily. The lily was prob- 
ably inspired by the verse “I am 
the flower of the field, and the lily 
of the valleys.” 

The Jewish legends of many cen- 
turies ago make Gabriel a versatile 
wonder worker. When Solomon 
married one of Pharaoh’s daughters, 
Gabriel plunged into the sea, im- 
planted a reed, and caused a forest 
to grow around it—thus founding 
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the site of imperial Rome. And 
by the same authority, Gabriel was 
delegated to seek and slay the 
monster Leviathan, the representa- 
tive of Israel’s foes. Gabriel in He- 
brew means “Strong Man of God.” 
In some of the old ‘accounts, Ga- 
briel was the angel of death, be- 
cause he was called upon to bury 
Moses. In the north of England the 
old wives still whisper fearfully 
about “Gabriel’s hounds,” a ghostly 
pack which roams by night and 
howls when death is near. 
Judgment day: that is Gabriel’s 
chief order of business. Folks who 
know little else about Gabriel real- 
ize that he has been appointed to 
blow the great trumpet that will 
herald that fearful time. Gabriel’s 
role on judgment day seems to be 
more of a Mohammedan than a 
Judeo-Christian concept. Yet many 
peoples have taken it up zealously, 
not the least being the Negroes who 
have woven many of their spiritu- 
als about it. 
Blow, Gabriel, Judgment! Blow, Gabriel, 
Judgment morn! 
Heard somebody mournin’, heard some- 


body mournin’, 
Blow, Gabriel, at the Judgment bar! 


Gabriel’s deeds have inspired a 
lot of faith in his powers. He was 
supposed to make the fruit ripen. 
He taught Joseph 70 languages after 
the collapse of the tower of Babel. 
He destroyed wicked Sodom and 
he destroyed the Assyrian hosts of 
Sennacherib when the latter men- 
aced the Israelites. 


July 


The duties of Gabriel, sketchily 
as they are shown in the Bible, 
made a deep impression upon suc- 
ceeding generations. Six centuries 
after Christ, when Mohammed was 
formulating his religion, he chose 
Gabriel to be his teacher and in- 
spiration, and to be the protecting 
angel of Islam. He believed that 
Gabriel, rather than Christ, would 
be the celestial judge on the last 
day. John Milton, Britain’s mighty 
Puritan of poesy and politics, in 
Paradise Lost, pictured Gabriel as 
the “chief of the angelic guards” 
stationed between rocky pillars 
amid the alabaster heights at the 
gates of heaven. 

To some millions of Americans, 
the most vivid and lasting impres- 
sion of Gabriel is that seen in The 
Green Pastures. This moving, good 
humored drama deals with the re- 
ligious beliefs of some of the simple 
Negro folk in the deep South. They 
imagine God and the angels and 
Bible personalities as resembling 
persons they know. The play was 
written by Marc Connelly from the 
tales of the late Roark Bradford 
and was first offered 21 years ago. 
Gabriel is a prominent character in 
The Green Pastures. He is repre- 
sented as young, tall, beardless and 
elaborately winged—second in pres- 
tige and importance only -to De 
Lawd. He is often termed Gabe 
affectionately. 

“Gangway! Gangway for De 
Lawd God Jehovah!” is his open- 
ing pronouncement. At the celestial 
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fish fry, De Lawd gratefully accepts 
a glass of custard from Gabriel, 
tastes it, and informs Gabriel that 
it needs more firmament. When 
De Lawd passes a miracle and cre- 
ates the earth, Gabriel leads the 
chorus of praise: “Looks mighty 
nice, Lawd. Yes, suh, dat’d make 
mighty nice farming country.’ 
When De Lawd decides to visit 
the earth, he tells Gabriel, “I want 
you to be my working boss here 
while I’m gone.” Gabriel is in- 
structed to repair a couple of stars 
and to take care of a sparrow that 
fell. Later, while De Lawd is busy 
at his desk, Gabriel picks up his 
trumpet and puts the mouthpiece 
to his lips. “Watch yo’self, Gabriel!” 


Onen 


HERE is drama and pathos in the 

recent publication of a letter writ- 
ten by Father William Hart, the Brit- 
ish martyr priest, to his mother in 
1582. The letter appears in the China 
Missionary Bulletin, which is read in 
our own dark age by priests and 
nuns behind the bamboo curtain. 

“I had meant this spring to have 
seen you, if God had granted me 
health and liberty; but now never 
shall I see you or any of yours in 
this life again. Perhaps you will say, 
I weep not so much for your death, as 
I do for that you are hanged, drawn 
and quartered. My sweet mother, it 
is the favorablest, honorablest and 
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the archangel is warned, and Ga- 
briel hastily denies that he intended 
to blow. “I jest do dat every now 
an’ den so I can keep de feel of it.” 

When the earthlings prove to be 
such miserable sinners as to anger 
De Lawd, Gabriel suggests “clean- 
in’ up de whole mess and startin’ 
wid some new kind of animal.” 
De Lawd won’t admit he’s licked. 

As the play is ending amid a 
tense situation on earth, Gabriel 
reverently asks, “Lawd, is de time 
come for me to blow?” And he is 
told, “Not yet.” De Lawd had other 
plans for the earth and a different 
and more immediate mission for 
Gabriel: he was to announce the 
coming of the Saviour. 


Exit 


happiest death that could ever chance 
unto me. I die not for knavery, but 
for verity. I die not for treason, but 
for religion. Tell me, for God’s sake, 
would not you be glad to see me a 
bishop, a king, or an emperor? Yes, 
verily, I dare say you would. How 
glad, then, may you be to see me a 
martyr. Comfort yourself that you 
have borne a son that hath lost his 
life and liberty for almighty God’s 
sake, who shed His most precious 
blood for him.” 

Four days later, says the Bulletin 
writer, he was executed in York, 
hanged, and, still living, ripped up 
and disembowelled with a cleaver. 


Gregory Grady, S.J., out of Worldmission and Mission (April-May ’§1). 
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The experts said it couldn’t be done at home but a retired 
businessman showed them how 


Grow Your 
Own Orchids 


By RALPH REPPERT 


Condensed from the Baltimore 


Sunday Sun Magazine* 


MAN in Baltimore believes 
you can grow your own 
orchids. So far, he has 
brought one orchid into bloom in 
his living room, and has another 
in bud. His total expenditure for 
the blooming orchid was less than 
$6; $5 of that went for the purchase 


and shipping of the nearly mature 
plant. He believes he will be able 
to grow as many as three orchids 
a year from each plant. 

The man who developed this 
process is William A. Bochau, a 


retired insurance-company execu- 
tive who has been a dahlia and 
azalea hobbyist for 50 years. Two 
years ago, failing health caused his 
retirement. Mr. Bochau then began 
looking around for something to 
occupy his time. When he thought 
of orchid culture in his living room, 
Mr. Bochau talked it over with sev- 
eral other growers. All tried to talk 
him out of it. Orchids couldn’t be 
grown in the home, they said. The 
temperature in the average home 


couldn’t be held to a narrow enough 
range; the humidity was too low. 
Orchids couldn’t get enough sun- 
light to live in the average living - 
room. Household heat, lacking hu- 
midity, would kill off the hardiest 
orchid in short order. In any home 
in which gas was used for cooking, 
the air would not be fit for orchid 
culture. Orchids couldn’t survive on 
the chemically treated water from 
the kitchen faucets. 

After he had collected a long list 
of reasons why orchids couldn’t be 
grown in the home, Mr. Bochau 
wrote to a Tennessee orchid grow- 
er, obtained two nearly mature 
plants, and began to experiment. 
The plants arrived in January. Mr. 
Bochau put them on a wide win- 
dow ledge over a steam radiator. 
He would have avoided that spot, 
but the window was the only one 
in the house with good sunlight. 

Since an orchid takes about seven 
years to grow from seed to bioom- 
ing size, he started with an almost 
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mature orchid, one which was ex- 
pected to bloom within three or 
four months. The plant was about 
15 inches high. Its roots, bedded in 
osmunda fiber, practically filled its 
four-inch earthen pot. What he did 
next, Mr. Bochau puts in the form 
of instructions. 

First of all, the orchid must be 
put into another four-inch earthen 
pot. 2. Through the hole in the 
bottom of the new pot, insert about 
half of a six-inch wick of felt about 
an inch wide. You can use felt 
weatherstripping or a piece of an 
old hat. 3. Pack an inch of rubble, 
broken pottery or gravel, into the 
bottom of a new pot, around the 
wick. Move the orchid, along with 
its fiber bedding, into the prepared 
pot. 4. Then place an inch layer of 
sphagnum moss in the bottom of 
a larger (six-inch) pot. Both sphag- 
num moss and osmunda fiber can 
be obtained from the orchid nurs- 
ery. Place the smaller pot inside 
the larger pot, pulling the end of 
the wick through the hole in this 
. container, too. Fill the space be- 
tween the two pots with sphagnum 
moss. 5. Put a *4-inch layer of 
gravel into an eight or ten-inch 
earthen saucer, and barely cover the 
gravel with water. Set the potted 
orchid in the saucer, making sure 
that the felt wick now leads from 
the orchid’s fiber bedding, through 
the pot of moss, into the gravel and 
water in the saucer. 6. Set the plant 
in a window where it will get a 
normal amount of sunlight, one 


Ow one of the early Crusades, 
Christian warriors discovered a 
striking little yellow flower. They 
took some of the roots back to 
Europe, and in honor of the Vir- 
gin reverently called the plant 
Mary’s gold. It was used as a 
poultice for wounds, and also as 
a flavor for soups and _ stews. 
Slurred over in common speech, 
the name of the flower was ab- 
breviated to marigold. 

Webb B. Garrison. 


with southern exposure, if possible. 
Treat it as you would any house- 
hold plant. The orchid now rests in 
an artificial “jungle” atmosphere. 
The plant draws its food and mois- 
ture from the damp osmunda fiber. 
The mass of damp sphagnum moss 
keeps the air about the plant humid. 

Mr. Bochau makes supplemental 
suggestions. He says that as steady 
a temperature as possible should be 
maintained in the living room. 
From 60° to 65° at night, and ordi- 
nary room temperatures during the 
day are ideal. Keep the gravel in 
the saucer barely covered with wa- 
ter at all times. No other watering 
is necessary. This may require wa- 
tering every morning or every other 
morning, depending upon the hu- 
midity of your house. Plant food is 
not necessary. The plant will take 
its sustenance from the air and 
water. Mr. Bochau recommends 
you fill a new insect-spray gun 
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with water of room temperature 
and give the leaves, and only the 
leaves, a good spraying every eve- 
ning. He says you should not move 
the orchid into a larger pot until 
its roots fill its old one. That will 
probably take two or three years. 
The plant, at all times, should be 
given only as much room as it re- 
quires. 

After the orchid has bloomed 
once, it will continue to bloom an- 
nually, at about the same time 
every year, indefinitely. There will 
be one, two or perhaps even three 
blossoms on each plant every year, 
ordinarily. It might be wise to make 
the experiment with two plants, 
for sometimes an orchid persistently 
fails to flower. Mr. Bochau suggests 
that during the summer growing 
period you cover the plant with a 
humidifier like that placed over 
seedlings, to keep the plant from 
drying out when windows are open. 
The humidifier can be made of 
some light transparent plastic cloth 


draped over the plant. 

Mr. Bochau has another experi- 
ment under way with two and three- 
year-old orchid seedlings, which he 
ordered when he got his larger 
plants. Additional preparation is 
necessary for their culture. His two 
seedlings are eight to ten inches 
high, and are nested in three-inch 
pots which were prepared like the 
others. He has the seedling pots 
hanging from wall brackets beside 
the window. Draped about each is 
a humidifier. He intends to keep 
the plants curtained until they reach 
flowering size. They are watered 
when the larger plants are watered, 
but are not sprayed. 

The seedlings, which cost about 
$1 each, also seem to be thriving. 
They are clean, healthy, vigorous 
looking plants, and Mr. Bochau be- 
lieves they, too, will eventually pro- 
duce blooms, and tell an even more 
emphatic story to the experts who 
said home orchid growing was im- 
possible. 


Silence is Not Always Golden 


As soon as the first robin appeared, Judge Jenkins and Father Casey 
decided to go out to the local golf course and limber up a bit. Father 
Casey teed up, and after much “wiggling” and “waggling” gave a 
terrific swing. He completely missed the ball. For a moment, he stood 
glaring at the tantalizing sphere. Then Judge Jenkins spoke softly, 
“Father, that’s the most profane silence I’ve ever heard.” 


Mary A. Grunenwald. 
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The afternoon’s sport was on when the slasher trod on 
the tail of the bullyman’s coat 


Days of the 
Shillelagh 


By SAM HUGHES 


Condensed from Irish Travel* 


N IRELAND, the people have a 
delightful custom of present- 
ing to visiting sporting celeb- 

rities a shillelagh, relic of a forgot- 
ten Irish pastime. The little cudgel 
usually forms part of the stock in 
trade of the sellers of walking sticks 
and umbrellas. But it would be 
more in place in a sporting goods 
shop, for the lads who used to 


wield it sought fame as national 
athletic champions. 


The dictionary definition, “a 
blackthorn or oaken cudgel first 
produced in the village of Shille- 
lagh in County Wicklow,” has been 
disputed; other counties have 
claimed the honor, and in the 18th 
century shillelagh fights were com- 
mon sporting events all over Ire- 
land. 

The members of the teams were 
called slashers, and the captains 
bullymen. At fairs and rural gather- 
ings their praises were sung by the 
ballad singers. Possibly the best 
known of the old bullyman songs 
is Mush Mush, or Billy Magee. 


That evening we met at the Woodbine, 
The Shannon we crossed in a boat, 
And 1 lathered him with my shillaly 
For he trod on the tail of my coat. 


When the great shillelagh con- 
tests were popular, modern sports 
had not been evolved. Even bare- 
fist boxing, which displaced shille- 
lagh fighting, was in its infancy. 
Early records do give the date of 
the fight between Pearse and Tom 
Cribb as contemporaneous with the 
Golden Age of the bullymen. But 
the first really important bare-fist 
engagement in Ireland did not take 
place until 1815. Then Dan Don- 
nelly defeated Cooper, the English 
champion, on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare. By that time shillelagh fight- 
ing had gone out of style. 

But even in the heyday of shil- 
lelagh fighting the sport was un- 
regulated. There was nothing re- 
sembling a league, but the big fights 
had all the glamour of a U.S. 
World Series. They were usually 
held after half-yearly fairs or festi- 
vals. When clashes between rival 
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British Failure 


In the 19th century the British 
government decided to teach the 
British soldiers to fight with the 
shillelagh. Orders went out to 
confiscate all the Irish shillelaghs 
possible. The British army soon 
had plenty of shillelaghs on hand. 
To the officers’ consternation, 
however, it turned out that there 
was more to the shillelagh fight 
| than mere skill; there was the 
) factor known as temperament. 
| English soldiers could not develop 
| this essentially Celtic quality, and 
' so the British experiment turned 

| out to be a failure. 
But a tradition once established 
4 in England dies slowly, and the 
) result is that British soldiers off 
| duty to the present day carry a 
|) swagger stick, a type of shillelagh. 
Peter Kavanagh in the American 

Mercury (May ’51). 


parishes were expected, the whole 
18th-century panorama of pipers, 
fiddlers, hucksters, tinkers, and beg- 
garmen flocked thither. The pro- 
ceedings began with the bullyman 
of the home side stepping out in 
front of his opponents and drag- 
ging his jacket by the tip of one 
of the sleeves. As soon as the visit- 
ing bullyman stepped on the coat, 
the issue was joined. 

Both oak and blackthorn shille- 
laghs were used, and the usual 
match size was~about three feet. 


July 


As the blackthorn generally inflict- 
ed a more lacerating type of injury, 
the oak was considered more sport- 
ing and humane, as it was never a 
slasher’s intention to deal a lethal 
wound. 

No big-game hunter could take 
more care of his rifle than the 
slasher took of his shillelagh. To 
season it, he would place it in a 
chimney stack for six months. Then 
he would fasten lead to the butt 
for balance, and rub goose fat into 
the head to give it smoothness and 
finish. The stick was fastened to the 
wrist by a leather strap. Unless it 
was required for immediate use, it 
was never carried openly; a self- 
respecting bullyman would never 
go forth on peaceful occasions with 
his shillelagh uncovered. 

The trainer or second was called 
the tallyman. Whenever one of the 
contestants fell to the ground, the 
tallyman would drag him to the 
side of the arena. There, with a 
practiced hand, he would feel the 
skull for signs of “softening.” Apart 
from his expert diagnoses, the tally- 
man gave the fallen no help but 
a draught from a keg of poteen. 
The slashers wore no protective 
clothing except a double-crowned 
cap of rabbit skin. The squires 
made large wagers on the teams 
from their parishes, and at the con- 
clusion of the fights they sometimes 
feted the victorious team. But pro- 
fessionalism never entered into the 
game; all were amateurs. 

The code allowed a partly dis- 
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S witvecacus have been the 
weapon of the Irish for a long 
time. As far back as the 7th cen- 
tury the sword was utterly dis- 
credited in Ireland as a symbol 
of violence. The compilers of the 
late 7th-century manuscript The 
Book of Kells could not under- 
stand the text, Matthew 10:34. “I 
come not to send peace but a 
sword” (“. non pacem sed 
gladium’’). They put it down as 
“non pacem sed gaudium” (joy) 
and it is that way in the manu- 
script to the present day. 

Peter Kavanagh in the American 

Mercury (May ’51). 


abled contestant to withdraw, as 
could anyone who felt that he had 
had enough. But prompt decisions 


were necessary, for as long as any 
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contestant remained within the 
arena, whether combatant or not, 
he was open for a few additional 
clouts. Each team had its own. rally- 
ing cry: usually the exclamation Hz 
prefixed to the name of their local- 
ity: “Hi for Aughtermoy” or “Hi 
for Glenmornan,” but the prime 
favorite of all the slashers was the 
old Gaelic war cry, Faugh-a-bal- 
lagh. Champion bullymen_ con- 
tinued to perform until a ripe age, 
for their skill more than made up 
for the greater strength of the 
sprigs, as the eager young novices 
were called. 

But it is all over now. The sole 
reminder of the rousing days of 
the shillelagh fights is the little 
cudgel, engraved with patriotic sen- 
timents, that lies among the swagger 
canes and timbrellas and other gear 
in shop windows. 


Kids’ Quips 


Two little girls were playing. One pretended she wanted to rent the other’s 


playhouse. 


“Have you any parents?” the playhouse owner asked. 


“Yes, two,” was the reply. 


“I’m sorry,” the little landlady said, “but I never rent to children with ™ 


parents. They’re so noisy and destructive.” 


Mine Workers Journal, 


Te little boy said to his mother, “Is it true that we are made of dust?” 


“Yes, dear,” his mother answered. 


“Is it true that we go back to dust when we die?” 
“That’s what the Bible says,” his mother replied. 
“Well, mummy, [ just looked under my bed and someone there is either 


coming or going.” 


WO MEN CANT wrnapr 


Our Young People (Feb. ’51). 
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When Christianity is crushed, women revert to their pagan slave status 


Women Can Work in Russic—Cnd How 


By JUDITH LISTOWEL 
Condensed from the London Tadblet* 


N Soviet Russia women have 
obtained full equality with 
| men—with a vengeance. 

One of the most popular slogans 
of the Bolshevik Revolution de- 
manded absolute freedom for wom- 
en. “I want every charwoman to 
have a chance to rule the country,” 
Lenin said. Women supported the 
Bolsheviks in those days. They 
trooped to evening classes to learn 
to read and write. But then the 
pattern unfolded. Women had to 
undertake heavy labog, but few 
plums of office or management, let 
alone politics, came their way. 

From the first, it was common in 
Soviet Russia to see a male overseer 
order about women digging ditches, 
building roads, and carrying stones. 
Soon women were sent into the 
mines and onto the scaffoldings. 
In Soviet ports, gangs of women 
stevedores come on board British 
merchant ships. Women dockers 
unload cargo. Women porters and 
women scavengers are common in 
Soviet Russia. They are in rags, 
their feet tied in bits of sacking, 
their hair unkempt. 

No allowance is made for the 
difference in strength between men 


and women. Obviously, the average 
woman cannot lift so heavy a load, 
nor mine so much coal as the aver- 
age man. Under the Soviet inter- 
pretation of equality, she has, there- 
fore, either to earn less, or work 
longer hours. In her book Libera- 
tion Soviet Style, Dr. Ada Halpern 
tells of her experiences in a Soviet 
mine. When she could not pull her 
weight, and underfed and ill as she 
was she seldom could, the men 
cursed and beat her. 

In the satellite countries also, 
women are pressed to do heavy 
labor. Enforced industrialization 
and the expansion of the armed 
forces have caused an acute shortage 
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of manpower. Villages are combed 
for new workers. Communist lead- 
ers like Bierut in Poland, Gottwald 
in Czechoslovakia, and Rakosi in 
Hungary have time and again said 
that women must go into industry, 
or the Five (or Six) Year plan 
could not be realized. In East Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia women 
are employed in the uranium mines. 
There the work is not only -heavy 
but dangerous. 

In Soviet Russia, a minimum 
amount of work is set to be per- 
formed before a person receives his 
or her basic wage. This is the norm. 
The norm must be fulfilled, even 
if it takes 65 hours a week. This 
applies to many women, who form 
more than half the Soviet industrial 
workers. Most are unskilled work- 
ers. As such, they are doing the 
hardest, dullest work. In Soviet 
Russia, women do night work on 
exactly the same terms as men. 

The norm, or piece-rate produc- 
tion, and various devices to increase 
it, have been introduced into all the 
satellite countries. The trade unions 
have become the chief government 
agency for enforcing the norm. As 
in Soviet Russia, workers are penal- 
ized for being late, for turning out 
shoddy work, for answering back, 
in fact, for the slightest fault. At 
the third offense, they are sent to 
an internment camp, where they 
work 12 to 14 hours a day without 
pay and with very little food. It 
stands to reason that such condi- 
tions hit the women workers hard- 


est. Most of them have to do house- 
work before they go to their work- 
shops, and as soon as they get home. 
The problem of keeping their chil- 
dren clean and off the streets is 
almost insoluble without a grand- 
mother or a great-aunt to fall back 
on. 

In the industrial towns of Russia, 
shops are open on Sunday. The 
women have no time to shop on 
weekdays. Moreover, until ration- 
ing ended in 1948, only “legitimate 
dependents,” semi-invalids, grand- 
parents, children under sixteen, 


Mothers Dethroned 

ARSAW’S communist regime has 
abolished the Polish labor law 
protecting women against heavy 
work. To speed production, 
women are “liberated” from the 
home to do the work of strong 
men. 

Mothers are “freed” from the 
labor of cooking, and sewing, 
and and 
their children. An ax for the 


East Carpatian forests or a shovel 


washing, caring for 


for the lead pits of Upper Silesia 
is offered them instead. They can 
now take their places in training 
for war. 
The 


hailed this repeal as a “social 


communist spokesmen 
achievement,” for, they said, it 
now “opens all the professions 
to women.” 


Alvin Illig (Paulist Information Serv- 
ice). 4 May ’S1. 
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drew rations. Wives without chil- 
dren, or with children over ten 
years of age, were classified as 
“illegitimate dependents”; their ra- 
tion cards entitled them to only one 
box of matches and one. pack of 
salt a week. 

In Soviet Russia as well as in the 
satellites some women have reached 
responsible positions in manage- 
ment. They are bosses in industry 
and in collective agriculture. Such 
women have good salaries, and look 
smart—and hard. They will stop at 
little to keep their positions, and 
they drive workers ruthlessly. The 
state backs their harshest decisions. 
But in the Soviet orbit, the propor- 
tion of women in management is 
small. No statistics are published, 
but it is about 10%. 

Another aspect of the equality of 
women under Soviet law is all too 
often forgotten: equality of punish- 
ment and of responsibility. For any 
criticism of the regime or action 
described as “sabotage” they be- 
come “enemies of the people,” and 
receive the same heavy sentences as 
men. Women in the Soviet orbit 
are also answerable for their rela- 
tives. Under the Soviet criminal 
code, relations of deserters receive 
up to 25 years forced labor. This 
goes for women as well as men. 
All three wives of Marshal Tuk- 
hachevsky were, during the war, 
in the same forced-labor camp. 
Polish women met them there. The 
first wife had not seen the marshal 
for 16 years before his execution. 


Yet she, like her two successors, 
was relegated to this dreadful place 
for life. 

Entire classes or nationalities are 
deported. Such include the kulaks, 
the Volga Germans, the Tartars, 
the Kalmuks, the Ingushes, more 
recently the Greeks and Turks of 
the Caucasus, and the Jews of the 
western districts of the Soviet 
Union. Here, again, women suffer 
most. They bear the brunt of hav- 
ing their homes and all their pos- 
sessions confiscated, and of having 
to create some sort of new abode 
under intolerable climatic condi- 
tions in the far North or the semi- 
desert South. That they are quite 
innocent of their husbands’ “crime” 
does not count under Soviet law. 
Equality means that the women 
have to expiate to the full with 
their menfolks. This concept has 
been. put into the new legislation 
of all the satellite countries. 

Many shocking injustices doubt- 
less occurred in England during 
the industrial revolution, and in 
America until the end of the 19th 
century. Today we are ashamed of 
them. But the worst deeds of the 
early mine and factory owners are 
small compared with what happens 
in Soviet Russia and her orbit. The 
living standard of the average 
worker there is very much lower 
than in the West. But even that 
miserable standard is kept up by 
the unpaid labor of 15 million hu- 
man wretches in the forced-labor 
camps, many of whom are women. 


ON TENNER CE NCO IES 





He does things to the English language that Webster never dreamed of 


Dizzy Dean Isn’t So Dizzy 


By ALLEN CHURCHILL 
Condensed from the New York Times* 


1zzY Dean is back for his 
second season as telecaster 
of local baseball games for 
the New York Yankees. Some folks 
may wonder why, because Dean 
twists the English language like a 
baker shapes pretzels. 
Yet, on close exam- 
ination, what Old 
Diz does to the lan- 
guage isn’t so awful, 
after all. Like other 
celebrated word-man- 
glers, from Mrs. Mal- 
aprop to Sam Gold- 
wyn, he has a way of 
improving the lan- 
guage. He never 
leaves the slightest 
doubt about his 
meaning. Often his words are clear- 
er than accepted usage would be. 
“When I tell people that the score 
is nothin’-to-nothin’ and nobody’s 
winnin’, why, folks knows exactly 
what the score is,” Diz explains. 
They had told Diz that his 
switch last year from radio broad- 
casting to telecasting would be dif- 
ficult. For one thing, the telecaster 
must keep an eye on the television 


screen at his elbow and suit his talk 

to the picture. But Diz had no 

trouble whatsoever. He saw it this 

way. “They ain’t no use in sayin’ a 

batter is comin’ to the plate. Shucks, 

everybody can see that. I just got 

to commutate more.” 

As a telecaster, Diz 

makes his own rules. 

He behaves like a 

fan rather than an 

impartial observer. 

“Come on, Tommy, 

hit that old patata,” 

he may urge as a bat- 

ter stands at the 

plate. “This boy looks 

mighty hitterish to 

me,” he comments. 

“In my opinion he 

was safe,” he will often state after 

a runner had been called out. Like 

any fan, he nurses a hatred of um- 
pires. 

Frequently, last season, he di- 
gressed to tell of his memorable 
verbal tilt with umpire George 
Barr in the 1934 World Series. 
“You know how them humpty- 
dumpties are when you challenge 
them,” he would begin. “They just 
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fold their arms and stand there 
lookin’ at you and don’t say noth- 
in’. I says to him, ‘Mr. Barr, will 
you kindly answer my question?’ 
He says, ‘I did answer your ques- 
tion, Mr. Dean, I shook my head.’ 
And I says, ‘No you didn’t, because 
if you did I would of heard some- 
thing rattle.” 

The really curious thing about 
the Dean lingo is its failure to fol- 
low any pattern. When he feels like 
it Diz can be grammatical. He’s 
even capable of such graceful state- 
ments as, “He’s standing noncha- 
Jantly at the plate.” Other times he 
undeniably abuses the language. 
“Boy, they was really scrummin’ 
that ball over today, wasn’t they?” 

Yankee fans, more in sorrow than 


in anger, often object to his pro- 


nunciation of players’ names. 
Though he has frequently demon- 
strated his ability to say Yogi Berra 
correctly, Diz just as often calls him 
Berry, Barry or even Barrow. “We 
couldn’t exactly tell you what Ber- 
ry is probably sayin’ down there,” 
he confided during one of Yogi’s 
frequent hassles with umpires, “but 
we have a good idee all right. Espe- 
cially us folks who’s ever played 
baseball. Yessir.” Henrich he often 
called Henrichs, or Henry. Rizuto 
is Rizoota, Rizooti or some Ozark 
variation impossible to duplicate. 
Friends of Diz explain that he 
has little use for reading. As a boy 
cotton picker in Arkansas, Diz got 
only as far as the 2nd grade—“and 
I didn’t do so good in the Ist,” he 
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states proudly. Later, as a_ big- 
league pitcher, his only required 
reading was catchers’ signals. Usu- 
ally he paid no attention to them. 
Just whammed the ball over the 
plate. 

So Diz received a rude shock 
when, reporting for work as the 
Yankee telecaster, he was told that 
he would have to read the sponsor’s 
commercials himself. “Cain’t I just 
ask people to drink the beer?” he 
asked plaintively..But his sponsor 
was deaf to that suggestion. 

In a strained voice, Diz dutifully 
struggles through the written com- 
mercials. Finished with each, he 
will look around, relief shining 
from his tanned countenance. “I 
done that one pretty good, didn’t 
I?” he will ask, grinning broadly. 
After that, chuckling with the spe- 
cial satisfaction of a man who is 
paid for what he enjoys doing, he 
goes back to describing the ball 
game—in a voice again easy and 
ree-laxed, just like Diz himself. 

Dizzy’s appearance is that of a 
calm, courteous fellow whose only 
eccentricity is his love of colorful 
clothes. His hair is graying, and it 
makes the big fellow a handsome 
man. Well endowed with social 
poise, he had no trouble in winning 
over the crop of newspaper men 
that has arisen since his retirement 
from baseball. Wrote one, “He’s 
one of nature’s unspoiled children 
whose pattern of conduct can never 
be predicted, but who makes a lot 
more sense than most educated 
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folk.” Another ransacked his store 
of adjectives for the right one for 
Diz, and came up with the word 
suave. It’s a funny word to apply 
to Diz Dean, but it’s not too far 
off. 

As last season progressed, a few 
references to “me and Paul,” to- 
gether with some to himself as “the 
Old Dazzler,” were the most Diz 
ever said about himself. Fans began 
to wonder what had happened to 
the old Diz—the egotistical bump- 
kin the newspapers used to write 
about. 

Diz himself answered this on a 
Bill Stern broadcast. He said that 
the egotistical Dizzy never had ex- 
isted. He was so sincere that Stern 
offered him his microphone at any 
time, so that Diz might change the 


public’s conception of himself. Diz 
accepted, and from time to time 
during the summer took over the 


microphone to set the record 
straight on the life of Jay Hanna 
Dean, which it turns out is his 
right name, not Jerome Herman, 
the way everyone thought. 

To hear Diz, it was Branch 
Rickey who told him to boast; and, 
when Diz wouldn’t, Rickey boasted 
for him. Rickey, it appears, dream- 
ed up such quoted pregame boasts 
as, “If they gets a foul ball off me 
andl Paul, they can call themselves 
lucky.” Diz says he didn’t even 
make that famous preseason state- 
ment in 1934 that he and his broth- 
er Paul between them would win 
45 games. They won 49, Diz win- 
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ning 30. “I always just went out 
there ard struck out all the fellas I 
could,” Diz says now. “I didn’t 
worry about winnin’ this number 
of games or that number—and I 
ain’t a-woofin’ when I say that 
either.” 

It could be true, but at the same 
time Diz has not been above re- 
versing himself before—and doing 
it with a skill a fiction writer might 
envy. Take the matter of his birth- 
place, which, like his name, has 
long been a matter of confusion. 
His explanation: “Whenever me 
and Paul played Brooklyn,” he re- 
calls, “them New York newspapers 
used to send a man over every day. 
One day their bosses all come up 
with the same idea. Tole ’em to get 
a story about ole Diz. Well, the 
first one got there wanted to know 
where I was born, so I told him 
Lucas, Ark., Jan. 16, 1911. Then it 
wasn’t two minutes after that 
another comes along, and doggone 
if he don’t want the same piece. 
Now, I wasn’t going to have their 
bosses bawl them out for both get- 
tin’ the same story, so I told this 
fella I was born in Bond, Miss.,— 
that’s where my wife comes from— 
and I pick Feb. 22, which is giving 
George Washington a break. Then 
comes this guy from the Times. 
He wants the same story, but I 
give him a break, too, and says 
Holdenville, Okla., Aug. 22.” 

At this point listeners always ask, 
“But, Diz, which is correct?” 

Diz shakes his head wistfully. 
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“T’ll swear,” he says, “I’m mixed up 
myself now.” 

One thing about Dean has never 
confused him or anyone else. It’s 
his ability to play ball. But, says 
Diz, he was never cocky about it. 
“IT just knew I had more ability.” 

He joined the Cardinals in 1930 
as a gangling 19-year-old, and 
promptly got under the skin of 
Gabby Street, manager of the team, 
because of Dizzy’s unique recipe for 
winning ball games. It was: Let 
Diz pitch ’em all. 

Street sent his rookie back to the 
Texas league, and in Texas Diz 
spied Patricia Nash behind the 
hosiery counter of a shoe store. He 
promptly married her. “She was a 
great find,” a friend says. “She set 
the rudder, and guided him back 
to the major leagues. She adores 
him, and has babied him and boss- 
ed him ever since.” 

Some sports writers made fun of 
the Dean confidence, which grew 
in proportion to his success as a 
pitcher. Others respected him for 
it. “I'll never forget,” says Grant- 
land Rice, “how before the Car- 
dinal-Tiger series he asked me to 
fix it up with Frank Frisch so he 
could pitch the entire series.” 


Rice was taken aback. “You can’t 
possibly win four straight games,” 
he told Diz. 

“I know I can’t,” Dean answered. 
“But I can win four out of five.” 

In 1937, when he was 27, Diz 
hurt his toe. He prepared to take 
it easy, but the Cards needed him, 
if only for morale. Rickey asked 
him to hang around the dugout, 
even if he didn’t play. 

“I walked into the clubhouse,” 
Diz recalls, “and first thing Frisch 
ast me is could I pitch. The toe 
was stickin’ outa my shoe with a 
splint on it, but when somebody 
asts me will I pitch, I can never 
say no.” 

That afternoon, changing his de- 
livery to favor his injured foot, 
Dean ruined his pitching arm. 
After three years of trying to get 
his arm back in shape he quit base- 
ball and turned to radio. 

Diz regards New York with 
mixed feelings. “I like the people,” 
he explains, “but I’m not a guy for 
this here goin’ all the time. This 
bustin’ your brains out, hurryin’ to 
get places.” 

But last winter in Dallas he de- 
cided to come back—and a lot of 
New York fans are glad he did. 


Proper Seasoning 


J xxow a husband who for years has made it a point to thank his wife after 
every meal she serves him. I can’t say that the man’s appreciation does not 
spring from a deep sense of gratitude. But this I can say: he is the best-fed 


man in our neighborhood! 


Margaretta Harmon in Good Business. 
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If we had real bread we wouldn't need bottled vitamins 


Our Broken Staff of Life 


By JULIE BEDIER 


Condensed 


spent some years in China as 

a missionary nun. I know 

why the Red Chinese can 
fight all day and night, and all the 
next day without rest, while using 
for food only what each man can 
carry with him. U.S. soldiers in 
Korea are brave and hardy young- 
sters, but they need rest and hot 
chow at regular intervals. 

It does not occur to many of us 
to lay the blame for our western 
lack of stamina where it belongs. 

Man, while being practically om- 
nivorous, is largely a grain-eater. 
Down through the ages, bread, or 
its equivalent, has been his staff of 
life. Nations have grown great and 
strong where wheat prospered. 
“Give us our daily bread” 
meant just that. However, the 
bread of ancient and medieval peo- 
ples had no relation to the modern 
bakers’ bread which is given us 
today. I have eaten the black bread 
of the Russian peasant, and it is a 
meal in itself; dark brown, solid 
and heavy, “chewy” and moist and 
good tasting. You can feel its sub- 
stantial goodness with each bite. 
After that, try a slice of modern 
white bread—you might as well be 
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chewing on a-nice paper towel. 
Bread and water, peasants’ black 
bread and water, could indeed sus- 
tain life. I should hate to try living 
on white bread and water for any 
length of time. 

Our Food and Drug administra- 
tion recently ordered bakers to stop 
using chemical “extenders” and 
“emulsifiers” which take the place 
of the milk and butter formerly 
used in homemade bread. But the 
flour itself is devitalized. Much of 
our wheat is grown on soil lacking 
in essential minerals. Year after 
year, crops are taken off the soil 
and nothing put back. 

Next, the wheat, formerly cut 
and allowed to dry in shocks before 
threshing, is now combined in the 
field before the grain is well 
ripened. Stored at once in huge 
elevators, it has to be protected 
from weevils by having cyanide gas 
blown through it. Then it is milled 
at high temperatures. The old- 
fashioned millstones did not de- 
stroy vitamins so efficiently. After 
refining, the flour is usually 
bleached with chemicals, some of 
which have been proved very in- 
jurious to health. Then it may be 
25 
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stored for long periods before it 
is used for bread. 

Flour thus refined does not get 
buggy, and for a good reason. The 
insects know when flour is fit to 
eat. 

In the Himalaya mountains in 
India, near the border of the USSR, 
is the land of Hunza. Hunzukuts 
sometimes die by falling down 
mountain peaks, but seldom from 
disease. They have no doctors nor 
hospitals, take no medicines, and 
seem to need none. They live to 
be from 85 to 100 or more, and 
die of old age. Hunzukuts often 
walk 60 miles at a time, up and 
down steep mountains, carrying 
heavy loads. A Hunzukut of 70 
plays a fast game of polo, on foot, 
and is not winded. In the evening, 
after a day of burden-bearing over 
mountain trails, perhaps in drench- 
ing rain, Hunzukuts often have a 
gay dance around a fire. It is a 
custom among them, in winter, to 
make two large holes in the ice of 
a pond, then dive in at one end 
and come out of the other, over and 


Over again, quite as cheerfully as 
polar bears. 


The Hunzukuts live entirely 
upon natural food which they raise 
themselves. Their bread is made 
from whole wheat, grown at home, 
freshly ground in the home and 
baked there. Their food is made up 
of wheat, barley, millet and buck- 
wheat, of vegetables, nuts and but- 
ter, of apricots, mulberries, apples, 
grapes, peaches and pears, together 
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with a small amount of meat from 
their herds of goats. 

The scientists decided that the 
food habits of the Hunzukuts 
might be the cause of their fine 
health, because other people living 
near by in the same climate, but 
having different food habits, were 
unhealthy. However, the inquirers 
wanted to be sure. 

They then experimented with 
three groups of rats. One group 
was fed upon the food of the Hun- 
zukuts. Another group was fed 
white rice, vegetables and spices, 
the diet of the poor of Southern 
India. The third group got white 
bread made from factory-milled 
flour, margarine, tea with sugar, a 
little boiled milk, cabbage, potatoes, 
canned meat, and jam. This was 
the “white man’s diet,” the food of 
many working people of England, 
and of some in America. 

The diets were kept up for sev- 
eral years, and the observers were 
startled by what they saw. The 
“Hunzukut” rats had no _ illness, 
no deaths; were fine, sleek, hand- 
some, tame animals with good tem- 
pers. The “Southern Indian” rats 
were diseased in nose, ears, heart, 
stomach, lungs—in every organ. 
They had poor teeth, developed 
boils, lost their hair, and were quar- 
relsome and wild. The “English” 
rats also had most of the same 
diseases. They were nervous, often 
tried to bite their caretaker, and 
killed and ate the weaker rats 
among them. 
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Throughout the war years, five 


Maryknoll Sisters lived in a large - 


Manchurian city, where they con- 
ducted a school. First under the 
Japanese, later under the Russian 
occupation, food grew scarcer. Or- 
dinary meat, fruit, vegetables, dairy 
products, and canned goods became 
unobtainable. The Sisters bethought 
themselves of the food of the Chi- 
nese poor, kaoliang, the seed grain 
of the Manchurian sorghum plant. 
This grain is widely raised by the 
Chinese in the North; it will thrive 
where rice cannot be grown. Farm- 
ers, laborers, and cattle eat it. 
Kaoliang is simply threshed and 
winnowed, then boiled as a kind of 
porridge, and eaten with a sauce or 
vegetables. The Sisters bought bags 
of this grain and began to use it in 
the traditional way. As they took in 


numbers of destitute refugees, they 
fed the refugees on the same fare 
as they themselves used. For two 
and a half years they lived on kao- 
liang mush, sometimes adding a 
little seaweed, some grass or a few 
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leaves of cabbage, and rarely, a bit 
of fish for flavoring. The amount 
of these other items was negligible. 
Kaoliang was their “daily bread” 
indeed. The five Sisters found that 
their health was excellent, in spite 
of having to live through two Man- 
churian winters of subzero weath- 
er with practically no heat in the 
house. They contracted no illness of 
any kind during this period. Their 
eyes, teeth, nerves, and general 
health improved under the diet. 

Each missioner had a hard day’s 
work to do, teaching in the class- 
room, and a mile to walk each way 
to and from school. Constant fear 
of raids and brigandage also kept 
them on edge. In spite of all, they 
came out of the ordeal in good 
health and spirits. The Sisters learn- 
ed by experience why the Chinese 
coolie has such strength and vigor, 
comparatively speaking, in spite of 
his poverty, lack of sanitation and 
medical attention, and his crowded 
living conditions: he eats food as 
nature furnishes it. 


Signs of Significance 


Arrer the Johnstown flood a bulletin board of the Methodist church had 
this announcement: “Remember the prayers you made in your attic.” 


An enterprising bookseller put this sign in his window: “Satan 


trembles when he sees Bibles sold as low as these.” 


Edward J. Paetzold. 








He went into the field afar but died too soon to see the glorious harvest 


Father Price of Maryknoll 


By >« RAYMOND A. LANE 


Condensed from a book* 


ATHER ‘THOMAS FREDERICK 
Price, one of the founders 
of Maryknoll, left Wil- 
mington, N.C., at 16 to 
study for the priesthood. He said 
good-by to his mother, his pastor, 
and others on the pier, and went 
aboard the Rebecca Clyde. The sky 
was threatening. Once at sea, the 
skipper debated whether or not he 
should turn back.The wind increas- 
ed. When the ship was off Cape 
Hatteras, the storm broke. The cap- 


tain gave orders to abandon ship. 
Young Price was in his berth pray- 
ing. When he went on deck, the 
life preservers had 
all been taken. He 


other 
groped 


and three 
passengers 
along the  wave- 
swept deck and 
lashed themselves 
to the mast. The 
boat foundered, 
turned over, and a 
great wave swept 
them into the sea. 
As the waves closed 
over him, he breath- 


ed a prayer and 


made a vow to the Blessed Virgin. 

He was picked up on the shore 
near Portsmouth. His rescuers 
thought he was dead, but he sur- 
vived. This experience was a major 
event in his life; of that there is no 
doubt. 

He was convinced that the Bless- 
ed Mother had saved him. He 
knew also that she had saved him 
for a purpose. 

In the May, 1909, issue of Trash, 
he wrote about the need of a for- 
eign-mission seminary. “Such a 
seminary ought to be established 
about the Catholic University, and 

it ought to have 
preparatory schools 
in all our large 
Catholic centers, in 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco. There 
would soon be far- 
reaching effects on 
the foreign-mission 
work of the world.” 

Father James A. 
Walsh in Boston 


read this, and wrote 
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to him, “The foreign-mission semi- 
nary idea has also been very close 
to my heart. Speed the day when 
it may arrive!” 

Father Price and Father Walsh 
met in September, 1910, during the 
Eucharistic congress in Montreal at 
the Windsor hotel. They discussed, 
for the first time, an American for- 
eign-mission seminary. 

Father Walsh had been seven 
years at the Propagation of the 
Faith office in Boston. Father Price 
was a missioner in North Carolina. 
They had had some correspon- 
dence, but they had never before 
sat down together to plan what 
later became Maryknoll. 

When it came time to support 
the new work, Father Price took 
to the road. He visited his friends 
all over the country, getting money 
for the new seminary. One day he 
went to Father Tim Mahoney, his 
classmate, who at that time was 
pastor of St. William’s, Dorchester. 
Father Mahoney looked at Father 
Price, and pointing to the latter’s 
suit, frayed and greenish, said, 
“Freddie! Why don’t you get your- 
self a decent suit, and dress up?” 

“Sorry,” replied Father Price, 
“haven’t the cash.” 

Father Tim dug $75 out of his 
pocket and handed it to him. 
“There now,” he said, “get yourself 
a new outfit.” Father Price rolled 
up the bills and slipped them quiet- 
ly into his pocket. Then, smiling at 
Father Mahoney with a twinkle in 
his eyes, he said: “Father Walsh is 


going to be tickled when I hand 
him this.” A month later Father 
Price could still be seen going 
around in the same old suit. 

Father Price had a far greater 
share in Maryknoll beginnings 
than most. readers of the early 
Maryknoll magazine, the Field 
Afar, realize. He forbade Father 
Walsh to mention him in the mag- 
azine. This was often embarrassing 
for Father Walsh, who would get 
letters inquiring for Father Price, 
asking if he were alive and where, 
and wondering why he was never 
mentioned. Not till he left for 
China did he relax this rule. 

Sept. 7, 1918, was the big day in 
Maryknoll history. The big bronze 
departure bell tolled for the first 
time. Father Walsh had brought 
the bell from Japan. For fully 100 
years it had summoned Buddhist 
pilgrims to their pagan shrine. It 
was growing dusk when the old 
bell started its solemn tolling. It 
was a discordant sound, far from 
agreeable, but all who heard it re- 
alized that it signaled the hour for 
our first departure. 

We crowded our small chapel. 
We were 80 then, at Maryknoll, 
and that night we had a score of 
friends taking part. It seemed hard 
to realize that within six short 
years some of us had grown from 
boys, were ordained, and were start- 
ing out for the Far East. 

Since Christmas of the year be- 
fore, when word came from China 
that we had a mission, there had 
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been speculation as to who would 
be in the first group. It was June 
before we knew. Father Price 
would lead the pioneers. 

Father Price was like a child in 
his excitement, getting ready for 
the big event. For him it was the 
fulfilling of a dream. His long 
years in North Carolina, and the 
difficult pioneering days were to 
have a climax that would be the 
reward of all: he would lead a band 
of American missioners to China. 

Father Walsh addressed the de- 
parting missioners. He referred to 
the importance of their work and 
its timeliness. He reminded them 
that they were pioneers and on trial 
before the Catholic world, soldiers 
of Christ, as yet unknown, untest- 
ed, and in some respects lightly 
esteemed, as were the soldiers of 
the nation before their appearance 
in Europe. He said that they had 
yet to prove that faith, humility, 
self-denial, and zeal were not lack- 
ing in the American priesthood. 

There was a thrill of excitement 
mingled with joy and with some 
sorrow as the refrain of the de- 
parture hymn filled the chapel, the 
hymn that Charles Gounod had 
composed for the Paris seminary: 


Go forth, farewell for life, O dearest 
brothers; 

Proclaim afar the sweetest name of God. 

We meet again one day in heaven’s land 
of blessing; 

Farewell, brothers, farewell! 


As the months went by, our mis- 
sioners’ letters came regularly. We 


began to realize that Father Price’s 
life at Yeungkong was difficult. He 
suffered from the climate. At 58, 
it was hard to adjust himself to 
new food, customs, and surround- 
ings. His greatest trial perhaps was 
his inability to master the language. 
He was bursting with eagerness to 
talk to the people, to tell them 
about God. But after a couple of 
months he began to realize that, 
because of his age and because of 
the peculiar difficulty of the Can- 
tonese tones, this great joy would 
never be his. But the children 
would gather around him. He 
would take out his watch and put 
it to their ears, smile at them, and 
try in some way to convey the af- 
fection of his heart to them. 
Meanwhile, at Maryknoll, another 
year was passing. More land was 
acquired. It would be the site of a 
permanent seminary. The 1919 de- 
parture group was announced. They 
would leave for China in September. 
Late in September a cablegram 
came from Canton saying that Fa- 
ther Price had died of appendicitis. 
We learned the details later. Fa- 
ther Price had been operated on, 
Sept. 8, 1919, the Nativity of Our 
Lady. He had died Sept. 12, the 
feast of the Holy Name of Mary. 
On Sept. 15, the feast of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, the Bishop of Hong- 
kong had a solemn requiem for 
him at the cathedral. The day be- 
fore he died, he told those around 
him, “I expect to die tomorrow, the 
feast of our heavenly Mother.” 














A restorer’s skill has finally revived Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece 


“The Last Supper” Lives On 


By MARY THAYER MULLER 


Condensed from Coronet* 


in August, 1943, two bombs 

fell on the monastery attach- 
ed to the 15th-century church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie. Fortu- 
nately they spared the wall on 
which is painted one of the most 
famous and best-loved masterpieces 
in the world, The Last Supper, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Since it was 
painted four centuries ago, this 
great picture has been continually 
in imminent danger, from without 
and from within. 

At the close of the 15th century, 
the court of Ludovico Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, was one of the most bril- 
liant in Europe. A despotic ruler, 
usurper, and murderer, Ludovico 
had also “a taste for all things spir- 
itual.” He was a liberal patron of 
the arts. Eminent scholars, doctors, 
and artists enjoyed his patronage. 
The duke didn’t hesitate to put 
these sages to any use he saw fit. 
Religious and philosophical debates 
were often staged as part of the 
entertainment at his lavish ban- 
quets. Astronomers were com- 
manded to predict future events, 
alchemists to demonstrate their dis- 
coveries. 


I N the air raids on Milan, Italy, 


*Reprinted from April, 1951, Coronet, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ul. 





Ludovico’s wife, the Duchess 
Beatrice d’Este, found great delight 
in such entertainments. Married at 
16, she had a childlike love of 
pleasure. The duke showered her 
with gifts, gowns and _ jewels, 
mounts for the hunt, jesters, dwarfs, 
monkeys, poems, and pictures. 

Into this atmosphere came _ the 
brilliant young Florentine, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. He was painter, 
musician, architect, philosopher, in- 
ventor—and the Sforza court was 
his natural goal. In a famous letter 
to the duke, he set forth his quali- 
fications, advertising himself as able 
to produce anything from war ma- 
chinery to family portraits. “And 
in time of peace I think I am equal- 
ly able as anyone in architecture, 
in constructing monuments, and in 
conducting water from one area to 
another.” 
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Statues and frescoes, fortifications 
and war machines, a great canal, 
a new plumbing system, portraits 
of Beatrice and her children, and 
the beauties of the court were only 
a few of Leonardo’s achievements. 
His more serious concerns were in- 
terrupted constantly by demands 
for decorative novelties. He made a 
roasted peacock which beat its 
wings and spread its tail when the 
platter was brought in; a golden 
lion which reared on its hind legs 
and disgorged roses; and a huge set 
of lighted crystal globes which, 
when revolved, gave forth charm- 
ing music. 

Yet, somehow, Leonardo found 
time to pursue his own desires. 
Dear to his heart was the painting 
of The Last Supper in the refectory 
of the monastery connected with 
Santa Maria delle Grazie. Here was 
a problem of double interest, just 
the kind to appeal to his dual na- 
ture as creative artist and techni- 
cian-craftsman-experimenter. Deep 
within him there spoke the call to 
recreate that tragic moment when 
Christ called his 12 Apostles to- 
gether for the last time; to record 
their reactions to the words that 
fall from the lips of their Master as 
He tells them that one shall betray 
Him. 

With the blessing of Ludovico, 
Leonardo da Vinci set to work. 
Suddenly and tragically a new im- 
pulse was added. Beatrice and her 
infant son died. The duke was in- 
consolable. He built a tomb in the 


church of Santa Maria, buried her 
there in “a leaden casket within a 
wooden one, the whole enclosed in 
one of black velvet embroidered 
with gold.” The decoration of 
Santa Maria became a passion with 
Ludovico. It was his last present to 
his beloved Beatrice. No pains and 
expense were to be spared. 

Festivals at the court were sus- 
pended, and Leonardo was free to 
devote himself to the painting. Yet 
he made slow progress, for to him 
it was too serious a matter for haste. 
He walked the streets and squares 
of the city lost in thought; he spent 
hours in prayer. Sometimes he 
would paint furiously all day, not 
stopping to eat. At others he would 
drop in, add a touch to a hand or 
a face, and go away again. He was 
considering the Apostles, ponder- 
ing each separately, his nature, his 
probable way of expressing emo- 
tion. These, he told himself, were 
simple men, like those around him. 
When he sat in a restaurant he 
watched other diners, how this one 
used his hands, how that one raised 
his brows in wonder. 

No one knows how long Leo- 
nardo worked on the picture. But 
we do know that the prior of the 
monastery became impatient, and 
wrote to the duke, “Sire, there is 
only the head of Judas to finish but 
it is more than a year since he has 
touched the picture.” The duke was 
angry. He sent for the artist, show- 
ed him the letter. But Leonardo 
was angry too. 
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“Do monks know how to paint?” 
he retorted. “It’s true, I haven’t 
been there. But that doesn’t mean 
I’m not working on the picture. 
I’ve been looking for a model for 
Judas. Every day I go to the Bor- 
* ghetto, where all the riffraff live, 
but until now I couldn’t find any- 
one rascally enough. However, the 
+ prior shall be my model!” Al- 
though he never carried out this 
threat, he did go back to work. 
Almost at once the picture became 
famous. Its greatness was hailed 
not only in Italy but through all 
Europe. 

Was it finished? Records of the 
time suggest that Leonardo was 
still working on it in 1499 when 
Louis XII of France descended on 
Italy and ousted Ludovico from his 
duchy. 

Leonardo was then forced to 
leave Milan. Louis made a trium- 
phant entry into the city. He made 
straight for the monastery of Santa 
Maria to view The Last Supper. 
For a long time he stood before the 
picture. Then he turned to those 
| about him. “Cut it down,” he said, 
' “and carry it to France.” 

Providentially, Louis’ attention 
was called elsewhere before the de- 
struction could be attempted. 

In 1796, Napoleon took Milan. 
Like Louis XII, his eagerness to 
see The Last Supper brought him 
straight to the monastery. He was 
immensely impressed and gave or- 
ders that no harm was to be done 
to the refectory. But the orders 
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were not respected. Troops tossed 
brickbats at the heads of the Apos- 
tles. The scars remain. 

The secret of Leonardo’s genius 
may lie in his slow, painstaking 
method of working. But certainly 
it was responsible for the deteriora- 
tion of The Last Supper. The ac- 
cepted method of wall painting had 
been fresco. Fresco is painted on 
wet plaster, quickly, before the 
plaster has time to dry. When it 
dries, the color dries with it, ensur- 
ing permanence of the work. But 
Leonardo chose a dry wall and 
painted in tempera, taking his time. 

Milan has a damp climate and 
there was no central heating in 
those days. The wall began to 
mold. A whitish film gradually 
spread over the picture, dimming 
the colors. As the wall contracted 
and expanded in cold and hot sea- 
sons, the paint began to fall off. In 
1517, Antonio de Beatis, secretary 
to the Cardinal of Aragon, noted 
in his diary that he had seen the 
masterpiece, “which is most excel- 
lent though it is beginning to de- 
cay.” In 1568, the historian Vasari 
reported it was in such bad condi- 
tion that all one could see was a 
blur of color. 

Attempts were then made to save 
it, but were fruitless. Even the 
monks, who lived with it, must 
have thought it hopeless. In 1652, 
when they wanted a larger door in 
that end of the refectory, they cut 


‘through the picture, eliminating the 


Saviour’s feet. 
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In the 18th century, the cry was 
heard that The Last Supper was 
being lost. The great painters of 
the time rallied to the rescue. An 
Italian, Bellotti, claimed to have 
discovered a secret formula. After 
some retouching, he covered the 
surface with oil, hoping to make 
the paint amalgamate with it. The 
oil collected dirt. The colors were 
further obscured. In 1770, Guiseppe 
Mazza cleaned off what he could 
of Bellotti’s mistakes and tried an- 
other method. It didn’t work. 

The greatest damage came from 
other would-be rescuers of the 


mural. One tried to stick down the 
curled scales of paint with glue, 
which caused further blistering and 
crumbling. 


In the early 1900’s, a commission 
was appointed to study the matter, 
and now came a glimmer of hope. 
The Italian painter Cavenaghi 
mixed a new solution of lacquer 
which slowed the flaking. But, 
more important, he heated the back 
of the wall, and gradually the mold 
began to disappear. After Caven- 
aghi, the work was continued by 
Silvestri up to the beginning of the 
2nd World War. Then all hope of 
continuing the restoration had to 
be abandoned. The wall was bank- 
ed with sandbags. For three years 
it stood covered and unheated. 

The bombs fell. Side walls of the 
buildings were blown away. The 
sandbag cover was open to rain and 
wind. What was happening under- 
neath none could say: even though 
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the wall survived the bombing, the 
picture might be destroyed. And 
there was the chance that when the 
bags were removed the unsupport- 
ed wall might collapse. The peril- 
ous task of removing the bags fell 
to a young architect, Clemente | 
Bernasconi. Even now he pales at 
the remembrance. “If the wall had 
collapsed,” he says, “the bombing 
would have been forgotten. [ 
would have gone down in history 
as the man who destroyed The 
Last Supper.” 

The removal took five days. Inch 
by inch, the fallen beams were 
raised. Each bag was opened, the 
sand allowed to seep out slowly. 
The wall still stood. 

The covering of the picture was 
removed just in time. The ruinous 
white mold was back. The paint 
was cracking and scaling again. 
But the rooms and roof had to be 
rebuilt before restoration of the 
picture could begin. Then new 
heating pipes were laid at a certain 
distance from the wall on each side, 
to keep the front and back at the 
same constant temperature. This | 
ended the shrinkage and expand- ° 
ing, stopped curling of the paint. 

The delicate job of work on the | 
picture itself fell to Prof. Mario -) 
Pellicioli, “the wizard” of the Cen- 
tral Restoration institute. Pellicioli 
set to work, using a colorless, de- 
waxed lacquer. He sprayed it on in 
a fine vapor, “injected” it, worked 
it in slowly with long, soft brushes 
until it was incorporated with the 
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paint. At last his patient effort was possibility of uncovering some de- 
rewarded. The end which had been _ tails that have lain hidden for cen- 
sought for hundreds of years was  turies. Pellicioli has left untouched 
finally attained—the color was “fix- one small section of surface, so that 
ed.” you can see the state of the picture 
But Pellicioli was not through. before he began work on it. In 
To stop the deterioration wasn’t contrast, the colors of the rest of 
enough. To bring back the picture the picture look rich and glowing. 
to something of its original glory Today, the masterpiece is in bet- 
became his aim. Some of the dim- ter condition than it has been for 
ness and obscurity are already be- hundreds of years. Through Pel- 
ing removed. There is a decided _licioli’s careful efforts, The Last 
improvement now. There is even a Supper at last is saved. 


Garden... 


A yew homeowner was annoyed because the chickens next 
door came through a hole in his neighbor’s fence and raised 
havoc with a newly-planted garden. He asked his neighbor if 
he would mend the fence, but to no avail. There had to be 
some way to stop this nuisance. 

A few days later, Mr. Homeowner gave several eggs to his 
neighbor. As he did so he casually reminded him about the 
fence. For three consecutive days he brought over eggs, and 
then he stopped. Within a week a new fence was set up. 

The Servite (May °$1). 


..- Diplomacy 


Tue champion corn grower of the U.S. had a difficult time 
earning his title. He reported that to grow better corn, he 
had developed a bettér seed. But pollen from the corn in neigh- 
bors’ fields spoiled his first year’s growth. The farmer then 
went into a huddle with his neighbors. He shared his seeds, 
his know-how, and the work. Then, and only then, did he 
realize his ambition to grow the grade of corn he wanted. 
Ralph N. McIntire in Current Religious Thought (Feb. ’51). 








Friendly people can restore hope and provide jobs 
for our wounded veterans 


Is There a 52 Club in Your Town? 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


Condensed from Nation’s Business* 


ounpED GI’s are in hos- 

pitals all over the U.S. 

They get excellent care. 

Their food is about as good as can 

be expected in institutions. How- 

ever, they are often lonely, and feel 

forgotten. To assure them that they 

are still remembered, a group of 

New York business and profession- 

al men six years ago organized The 
52 Association. 

The association stages parties and 
offers expert vocational guidance. 
Its slogan is, “The 
wounded shall never be 
forgotten.” Its members 
work 52 weeks a year, 
every year. Today there 
are branches in Chicago 
and Miami. Another is 
being formed in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Members 
hope that 52 Associa- 
tions will finally be 
formed. 

We spend billions of 
dollars for the care of 
veterans. The 52 Asso- 
ciations believe more 
thought, time, and en- 
ergy should be spent. 

The starting point of 


52’s contacts with the veterans is 
food and entertainment either in 
or out of the hospitals. A typical 
party is one for 12 veterans who 
are well enough to leave an institu- 
tion. The meal at a swank restau- 
rant is followed by the theater, a 
boxing match or a basketball or 
baseball game, depending on the 
season. Three members of the local 
association go along as hosts and 
pay for their own meals and tick- 
ets. Outside parties are worked out 
with great care. Many 
of the veterans are sus- 
picious of do-gooders, 
and suspect they are 
being exploited. Some 
are shy. Many, evacu- 
ated from Korea, are 
young. Few are used to 
glittering —_ restaurants, 
and they usually order 
the cheapest dish on the 
menu. 
So, hosts at 52 parties 
receive careful, written 
instructions telling them 
to tell their guests that 
the entire cost of the 
evening is met out of 
association funds. The 
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guests are to order anything they 
wish and as much of it as they can 
eat. The plan works, as I know per- 
sonally. After a few seconds of hes- 
itation, the veterans at a dinner I 
attended ordered filet mignon, sir- 
loin steak, and roast beef. They 
topped it all off with elaborate par- 
faits. 

The 52 hosts receive additional 
advice. The men are still hospital- 
ized, it is pointed out. For this rea- 
son none may be served more than 
one cocktail or highball and only 
one bottle of beer. Further, no in- 
toxicants are to be slipped to them 
by softhearted but unwise hosts to 
take back to the hospital when the 
evening ends. Other suggestions to 
52 members are: 1. Practice self- 
discipline and restraint when in the 
presence of disfigured or crippled 
persons. 2. Treat the maimed per- 
son as a normal person. The loss 
of an arm or leg may change the 
appearance of a man, but personal- 
ity and character are not necessarily 
changed. 3. Don’t ask questions or 
give advice. The man who has been 
disfigured may want to talk about 
himself or he may not. If he is 
eager to talk about himself, listen! 
4. Don’t be overcheery. It is seldom 
convincing. 5. Don’t wait on the 
injured man too much. If there is 
something the patient can do for 
you, let him do it. 

The idea of an organization for 
the wounded came in 1945. A 
young naval lieutenant, in charge 
of a detail of blind sailors on lib- 


erty, stopped in at Reuben’s restau- 
rant on E. 58th St., New York City, 
before returning the men to their 
hospital. They had a fine meal. But 
when the check came, the officer 
found that he did not have enough 
money. He went to Arnold Reuben, 
Jr., son of the proprietor, to explain 
and to say that he would forward 
the money as soon as he got back 
to his base. Reuben refused to con- 
sider payment. The party, he in- 
sisted, was on the house. 

Reuben and his father talked the 
incident over the next morning. 
They learned that few personal 
contacts existed between disabled 
veterans and the people of New 
York City. So they organized 52 of 
their friends into a group which 
agreed to give 52 parties a year. 
Today the New York chapter lists 
more than 2,000 members, about 
half of them women. The events 
put on have reached 52 a month. 
The dues are $52 a year, or as much 
more as the member can afford to 
pay. The figure has a double sig- 
nificance. Reuben’s accountants es- 
timated that it cost $51.47 to serve a 
first-class dinner to 12 men, so they 
fixed on the round sum. The 
theater tickets are extra. 

The purpose of The 52 Associa- 
tions is broader than providing ex- 
cellent food and entertainment, im- 
portant as those functions are. It is 
to get the boy out of the hospital 
and back into the community as 
soon as the medical authorities cer- 
tify him as fit. The filet mignon 
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and the roast beef are, like the tal- 
ented actors and the dancers who 
entertain the men, devices. They 
are means of telling the men that 
somebody remembers, still cares, 
and is standing by. The 52 Associa- 
tion in New York has implemented 
this. Each veteran guest is given a 
card, small enough to fit into his 
wallet, which certifies that he has 
been at a 52 party. On the reverse 
side of the card is this announce- 
ment: 

Jos PLAcEMENT SERvICE — A non-fee- 
charging placement and _ counseling 
service for disabled veterans. Please 
telephone Circle 6-2546 for interview 
appointment to save yourself time. 
Meanwhile, The 52 Association 

bombards its members, most of 

whom are leaders in New York 
commercial and professional circles, 
with reminders that a disabled sol- 
dier can be turned into a useful, 
self-supporting citizen. “When we 
think of jobs for disabled veterans,” 
said one such appeal, “we tend to 
think of their disabilities first and 
almost immediately of the jobs the 
disabilities prevent these men from 
doing. The chief question to an- 
swer in counseling and placing a 
disabled veteran is not ‘What can’t 
he do?’ but ‘What can he do?’” 
The placement service is still 
small. It consists of two trained ex- 
perts. But it helps fill the space be- 
tween the large, often complex, 
sometimes impersonal public agen- 
cies and the bewildered Joe. Most 
important, probably, is that the 
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men who use it already have eaten 
the steaks provided by these warm- 
hearted people and enjoyed the en- 
tertainment they have arranged. 
They carry the cards in their wal- 
lets. They feel they belong. “For 
hundreds of disabled veterans,” 52 
claims with pride, “we are their 
first port of call in moments of 
stress. We of 52 are both a friend 
and a family. We provide an essen- 
tial listening post, a place to talk 
out troubles.” 

So far, more than 7,000 boys have 
dropped into the office of New 
York 52 on 8th Ave. One was 
George. He was a patient at a vet- 
erans’ hospital in the Bronx, a vic- 
tim of the cruel cold in Korea. He 
received a minor gunshot wound 
and lay exposed for a night before 
the medical crew got to him. The 
result was that his left foot had to 
be amputated just above the ankle. 
George is hardly 20 years old. He 
went into the army after the third 
year of high school because his 
closest friend volunteered. He had 
done odd jobs, but had no trade. 
He is a bright, extroverted boy, and 
the hospital psychiatrists told him 
that he ought to try to get a job as 
a salesman. He had a way with 
people. 

But George didn’t do much 
about trying, mostly because he had 
no contacts and was uncertain 
where to turn. One night he was 
picked by a commanding officer to 
attend a 52 dinner and _ theater 
party. He was cheered by the 
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friendliness of his hosts. A week or 
so later he dropped in at 52 head- 
quarters and talked with one of the 
counseling staff. 

“Let me telephone one of our 
members,” George was told. The 
conversation which followed was, 
in substance, “Look, Bill, I’ve got a 
boy named George here in the of- 
fice. He’s a nice guy, and bright. 
He was wounded in Korea, but can 
get around fine. How about giving 
him a job in your suit house? 
You'll take him out to lunch to- 
morrow? O.K. I'll tell him.” 

George had lunch with his pros- 
pective employer, and got the job. 
That was some months ago. He is 
on the way to being an assistant 
sales manager. 

The 52 system works efficiently 
because its members have the right 
connections. The leaders of The 52 
Associations regard the hospital- 
ward parties as more effective than 
the ones held in the better restau- 
rants. For one thing, more men can 
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be reached. The same standards of 
food and entertainment are main- 
tained. After one function, a 
Korean casualty, a youth of 18, was 
so overwhelmed that he went up to 
one of his hosts. “I only wish,” he 
said, “that all of the guys in my 
outfit were in the hospital today.” 

The New York office is the na- 
tional headquarters of The 52 Asso- 
ciations. Its management is deter- 
mined that the plan shall not be 
exploited nor abused. But this 
doesn’t mean there are serious ob- 
stacles to the formation of a chapter 
anywhere in the U.S. Applications 
should be addressed to Mortimer 
Karpp, executive director of The 
52 Association of New York, Inc., 
at 840 8th Ave., New York City. 

“The idea,” the inspecting mem- 
ber of 52 will emphasize, “is to 
surround the wounded man with 
normality, to get him back on his 
feet and get him a job; most of all, 
to return him to the normal life of 
the community.” 


Kindness, Inc. 


A cit reporter called on an unusual woman for an interview. 
The woman, a widow for years, had raised six of her own chil- 
dren and adopted 12 others. ““How have you been able to raise 
all these children and do it so well?” asked the reporter. “It’s 
been very simple,” the widow replied. “You see, I’m in a partner- 
ship. One day a long time ago I said to the Lord: ‘Lord, I'll do 
the work and You do the worrying,’ and I haven’t had a worry 


since.” . 
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—Dr. A. Augustus Welsh in Healthways. 
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Little John, the best hiding-place maker in Elizabethan England, saved many 
priests’ lives with his hidden panels and trapdoors 


Carpenter for the 


Persecuted 


By WEBSTER PATTERSON, S.J. 


Condensed from a book* 


nN the wharf near London 

Bridge a mite-sized man 

stepped quickly from the 
shadows. He was Nicholas Owen, 
a Jesuit lay Brother nicknamed Lit- 
tle John. He waved a light and 
disappeared again into the dark- 
ness. 

“Stand by with the horses,” an 
oarsman called up to him. Then 
the boat pushed on. 

The objective of the boat was the 
Tower of London, and the rescue 
therefrom of the Jesuit Father John 
Gerard. The attempt would be dan- 
gerous, and the chances for success 
slim. The Tower, really several 
towers, was well guarded. It was 
girt by two massive walls and a 
wide moat, slimy at low tide. 

These factors Father Gerard con- 
sidered as he waited in his cell this 
night in 1597. Weeks of plotting, 
passing secret notes, and the time 
had come. Little John directing, 
two other Jesuit Brothers helping, 
a boat, a rope, and the aid of Ar- 
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den, a fellow prisoner—with these, 
God willing, the thing could be 
done. And thus it was done. 

On the wharf Little John waited 
for the return of the rescuers. Sud- 
denly the boat with its rescued pris- 
oners loomed in the darkness. As 
Father Gerard ‘was lifted from the 
boat, he threw his arms around 
Little John. Then the prison-worn 
priest was carried to his horse. 

By now the first streaks of dawn 
were breaking over London Bridge. 
The little party of horsemen, led 
by Little John, clattered through 
sleeping London, to freedom and 
safety. 

Seven years earlier, Nicholas 
Owen, Little John, had first met 
Father Gerard—the unusual young 
Jesuit priest who took such chances 
in his quest for souls. Little John 
was but a youth then, a carpenter 
by trade, but Father Gerard had 
even then impressed him deeply. 
Clad spotlessly in velvet hose and 
satin doublet, adorned with silver 
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lace, and rapiers and daggers of 
gilt and gold, Father Gerard never 
seemed complacent in the role of 
the noble gallant he was often 
forced to play. Beneath his laugh- 
ing, reckless manner, Nicholas saw 
a burning love for Christ and zeal 
for souls, a love and zeal like that 
he would discover in every Jesuit 
he was to meet on the English mis- 
sion. 

When Little John, the carpenter, 
begged to be admitted into the So- 
ciety of Jesus, he had no illusions 
about the life that lay in store for 
him. He soon took up the work he 
knew he would be asked to do. 
One winter evening Little John 
stood at the main entrance of Hin- 
lip manor. Hinlip was the country 
seat of the Abingtons, one of those 
staunch old Catholic families that 
still remained in the English coun- 
try districts. The old mansion was 
three miles from Worcester. With 
rambling wings and tall chimneys, 
it was unequaled for size and mag- 
nificence. It had become somewhat 
of an eyesore to neighboring Puri- 
tans, who coveted the rich lands 
and fine buildings. 

Hinlip’s oaken door resounded 
loudly as Little John plied the 
heavy brass knocker. John Abing- 
ton clasped the visitor’s hand. The 
door swung silently behind them. 
They entered a long high-ceilinged 
hall, wainscotted around three sides, 
with a great stone fireplace blazing 
at the far end. 

This huge building, with its end- 


less rooms and halls, would be an 
ideal place of refuge from the fury 
of the persecution. But hiding holes 
must be built; and for this was 
needed a skillful builder, one who 
could be trusted. Little John’s eyes 
gleamed with admiration as he lis- 
tened to the fighting old squire 
describe what things he and other 
faithful Catholics were ready to do 
for the English priests. The faith 
still burned in England! There was 
yet many an English Catholic like 
the gallant Squire Gerard, who re- 
sisted every attempt to make him 
conform to the new religion. Once, 
helpless from gout, the squire was 
carried to the Protestant church and 
dumped in a pew. Undismayed, he 
proceeded to sing Latin psalms 
with such gusto that he drowned 
out the preacher and had to be 
removed. 

Such Catholics, John Abington 
assured Little John, were not rare 
in Lancashire. They were not so 
numerous as in the days of his fa- 
ther, but the spirit of the Cata- 
combs had returned to England. 
Each offering of the Mass, the faith- 
ful knew, might well cost the life 
of the priest. Members of a family 
fell to their knees when a priest 
entered a household, and kissed his 
hands as those of a future martyr. 

Little John was seated on the 
floor when Abington found him 
the next morning. Bricks from the 
chimney lay in wild profusion 
about him. Streaked with soot, red- 
eyed and weary, he sat looking at 
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the fireplace. He was tucking away 
his tools in the bag he always car- 
ried. “Perhaps you can tell me, Sir, 
where lies the entrance to the hid- 
ing hole I have just constructed.” 

Carefully John Abington inspect- 
ed the fireplace. At last he shrugged, 
and turned to Little John, admit- 
ting defeat. 

Laughing, Little John quickly 
kicked aside the kindling in the pit 
and scraped the soot diligently from 
the flooring. A well-defined crack 
about two feet square suddenly ap- 
peared. Edging in his fingers care- 
fully, he pulled out a small trap- 
door. The bricks in the trapdoor, 
he explained, were mortared fast to 
planks. No longer could the place 
be used for an actual fire. But pro- 
vided some burnt wood were kept 
to allay suspicion, the place would 
not easily be discovered. 

Little John’s career had begun. 
A skillful and prudent maker of 
hideouts was invaluable to the 
Catholic families of England. 
Knowledge of the Brother spread 
quickly. Not many had the talent 
for such work as his; fewer yet 
were sufficiently trustworthy. Dust- 
covered and weary, at times wet 
and cold, Little John would be seen 
tramping up the front driveway of 
some country mansion. He would 
have a bag of tools over one shoul- 
der, his hands rough and worn 
from continuous labor. He would 
set to work, patching a roof or re- 
pairing a floor for the master of 
the house. Just another wandering 
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carpenter, all the servants thought. 

But it was at night that his real 
work began. While the rest of the 
household was fast asleep, Little 
John was hard at work in some 
cubbyhole, burrowing through ceil- 
ings or tearing up flooring. Often 
the thickest walls had to be broken, 
and large stones carried out. This 
was a task requiring much strength 
and endurance, not easy for one 
with so small a body. 

Entrances were never the same; 
else, the discovery of one would be 
a clue to all the rest. To construct 
so many totally different chambers 
required great ingenuity. Even 
skilled carpenters and masons were 
unable to find them, though they 
might search a week. 

Much to the displeasure of Cecil, 
Elizabeth’s scheming secretary of 
state, Little John seemed to be 
everywhere. Under his Lordship’s 
very nose the priest worked, but 
vanished before any could lay hands 
on him. The builder of hiding 
holes must be caught. His name 
had already become a legend. 

For many months, in the guise of 
a servant, Little John was com- 
panion to Edmund Campion, a 
young Jesuit later to become a fa- 
mous English martyr. Cultured and 
brilliant, talented Father Campion 
had once been idol of Oxford and 
favorite of London society. Queen 
Elizabeth herself had been charmed 
by-his eloquence, and had praised 
the eloquent scholar. But the day 
came when “Campion, the seditious 
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Jesuit,” was dragged through the 
mud of London streets to Tyburn. 
Little John was in the crowd that 
day. Campion stood upon the gal- 
lows, praying. A rope dangled 
loosely from the crossbeam. Below 
the gallows, a great crowd surged 
restlessly. Smoke curled skyward as 
the steaming cauldron hissed and 
bubbled. On the executioner’s block 
a knife lay prepared. All was ready. 

Campion was silent now. But the 
challenging words he had spoken 
at his trial yet rang out for those 
willing to hear: “If our religion do 
make us traitors, then we are 
worthy to be condemned, but in 
condemning us you condemn all 
your own ancestors, priests, bishops, 
and kings—all that was once the 
glory of England.” 

As the rope was fixed around his 
neck, he raised his arm in final 
blessing. The roar of the crowd was 
in his ears; before his eyes, the jeer- 
ing faces. One last prayer, a snap 
of the rope, and the executioners 
began their bloody work. Campion 
was drawn and quartered. One 
voice in all that seething mass was 
brave enough to rise in protest, the 
voice of Campion’s faithful servant. 
The priest had committed no trea- 
* son, he protested. The execution 
was unjust. Let all hear and know 
the truth: for his religion alone did 
Campion die! 

The effect was swift. Little John, 
the “traitor,” was packed off to a 
loathsome dungeon. A heavy iron 
chain was bound to his leg. He was 
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stretched on the rack, and deprived 
of food. Sick and weak already 
from his natural infirmities, he suf- 
fered still more from the lice-ridden 
cell. Yet all this he patiently en- 
dured, even adding a hair shirt. 

But God had further plans for 
Little John, and he was released 
from the Tower through the help 
of Catholic friends. More dangerous 
living, disguise, betrayal, weariness, 
prayer, lay in store for him. 

Little John tramped heavily along 
the country road. It was as a much 
older man that he approached Hin- 
lip mansion this time. Hard labor 
and the torture chamber had left 
their marks on the Jesuit carpenter. 
He walked with a limp, the result 
of a broken leg, once badly set, re- 
broken, then set again. 

This time he was not alone, as 
on his first visit. With him came 
Fathers Garnett and Oldcorne and 
Brother Ralph Ashley. The fury of 
the persecution had increased since 
discovery of the Gunpowder plot, 
the attempt of a few hot-headed 
Catholics to blow the well-pow- 
dered Lords sky high. By capitaliz- 
ing on this incident, Cecil succeeded 
in branding all priests as traitors, 
the Jesuits in particular. Pictures of 
the Jesuit provincial, Father Gar- 
nett, now hung in all London 
streets as that of a common crimi- 
nal. Travel had become dangerous, 
and the little band of Jesuits was 
forced to seek refuge at Hinlip un- 
til the storm subsided. 

As Little John approached Abing- 
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ton Hall, a heavy premonition op- 
pressed him. His own time would 
come; he felt sure of that. When 
it did come, he knew that no tor- 
ment would be spared the infamous 
maker of hiding holes. And indeed, 
Cecil, the Lord Secretary, was even 
then preparing the plans that would 
lead to his capture. It was evening 
when Cecil closed the door of his 
study. He turned to his desk and 
picked up a paper. On it was in- 
formation on Little John’s where- 
abouts. Hinlip had long been sus- 
pected, but the evidence had always 
been lacking. If Little John was 
really there, Cecil could probably 
exterminate every priest in England. 

Early on a Sunday morning Sir 
Henry Bromley arrived at Hinlip 
with 100 armed men and a search 
warrant. When suddenly this small 
army appeared, thoroughly equip- 
ped with swords and crossbows, the 
household fell into confusion. Little 
John and Brother Ashley immedi- 
ately rushed the two priests into 
hiding holes, with a little hastily 
gathered food. Vestments, missals, 
and sacred vessels were quickly hid- 
den. No time remained for Little 
John and Brother Ashley to gather 
provisions for themselves. One ap- 
ple was all they had between them. 
Scarcely had they disappeared with- 
in their own hiding hole when Sir 
Henry’s band burst into the hall. 
The intruders spread through the 
house, running through rooms and 
corridors, looking behind doors, 
peering under beds. But it soon be- 
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came evident that a more systematic 
search would be necessary. 

Little John had done his work 
well. Try as they might, the search- 
ers could find nothing. For six days 


the search continued. Sir Henry’s |}¥ 


men gave no indication of -giving 
up until the hidden Jesuits had 


either been found or starved to | 


death. But the situation with the 
Brothers had become desperate. The 
one apple, all the food they had, 
was long ago eaten. The priests 
also, Little John felt sure, must 
have exhausted their small supply of 
food. Only one chance remained. 
After fervent prayer, Little John 
told his plan to Brother Ashley. 
Waiting an opportunity when 
the hall was deserted, the Brothers 
stepped out of their hiding hole. 
They had been careful to see that 
their discovery would not betray 
the priests who yet remained hid- 
den in another part of the house. 
It was not to avoid starvation that 
they had determined to give them- 
selves up. By sacrificing themselves, 
they hoped to save the lives of the 


two priests who yet remained safe. |) 


The searchers, they hoped, would 
take them and go. 


Their heroic action was in vain, 


however. Soon after, the searchers 
hit upon the hiding place of the 
priests and dragged them out. For 
years Cecil had waited for this op- 
portunity. “No dealing now with 
a lenient hand,” he said. “We will 
try and get from Little John by 
coaxing, if he is willing thus to 
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contract for his life, an excellent 
booty of priests. If he will not con- 
fess he shall be pressed by exquisite 
tortures.” 

Little John was first placed in 
Marshalsea prison. ‘There they 
watched him closely. But Cecil was 
balked. From a man of such discre- 
tion, Cecil soon saw, he could learn 
nothing through such means. The 
Brother was transferred to the 
Tower of London, where the tor- 
ture could be conducted with the 
maximum of skill and industry. 

At the Tower, Little John was led 
to the place of torture. Attendants 
went ahead with lighted torches, 
for the place was underground. 
Along winding passages and 


through cavernous halls the grim 
procession made its way. On the 


massive stone walls, Little John 
could see the instruments of torture 
which would be used upon him: 
iron shackles for the feet; man- 
acles for the arms; iron gloves, in 
which the hands of the victim are 
fastened with the most intense 
pain; the Scavenger’s Daughter, an 
iron ring which compresses hands 
and feet and head into a circle; and 
most terrible of all, the Topcliff 
rack, to rend limbs. Even in those 
days of refined cruelty, it was for- 
bidden by law to torture a man 
suffering from internal injuries. But 
Wade, the keeper of the Tower, 
scrupled at nothing. Knowing that 
the Brother suffered badly from 
hernia, Wade fastened iron bands 
around his victim’s body. This 
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would ensure the maximum of tor- 
ture and prevent the possibility of 
premature death from natural 
causes. He shackled Little John’s 
hands in iron rings and fixed them 
high off the ground to a great up- 
right beam. Hanging thus in in- 
tense agony, Little John prayed, 
repeating over and over again 
“Jesus” and “Mary.” 

Wade and the jailers stood urg- 
ing him to confess. “Tell us, Little 
John, where are your hiding places! 
Only one word and you will be 
free! Riches and honor will be 
yours for the asking!” They threat- 
ened worse torments. The sweat 
poured from his body. He fainted, 
was revived, fainted again. 

“He hung in torture seven hours 
together,” later wrote Father Ger- 
ard. “And this, divers times, though 
we cannot as yet learn the certain 
number. But day after day we 
heard of his being carried to the 
torments.” 

Through it all he resolutely re- 
fused to answer the least of Wade’s 
questions. Patiently he suffered and 
prayed. Frustrated by his victim’s 
constancy, the master of the Tower 
grew furious. He ordered the exe- 
cutioners to distend his body still 
further. This man would confess! 
Add fresh weights to his legs. 

Under this last terrific pressure 
the iron band itself broke, and the 
Brother’s bowels gushed out with 
his life. In the midst of horrible 
torments, he breathed forth his soul 
to God. 





The former vice-president and Owen Lattimore did not recognize 
a slave-labor camp when they saw one 


Wallace in Sovietland 


By ELINOR LIPPER 


Condensed from a book* 


HILE I was a prisoner in the 

province of Kolyma, in a 
Siberian prison camp during the 
2nd World War, Henry Wallace 
Visited us. 


Wallace the 


traveled through 


Asiatic portions of the Soviet Union 
to see the capacity of Soviet indus- 
try. I do not know what he saw in 
the rest of Soviet Asia, but in Ko- 
lyma the NKVD carried off the 


job with flying colors. Wallace saw 
nothing at all of this frozen hell 
with its hundreds of thousands of 
the condemned. 

The roads to the town of Ma- 
gadan were lined with wooden 
watchtowers. Just before Wallace 
arrived, the towers were razed in 
a single night. At the edge of the 
town there were several prison 
camps, among them the large 
women’s camp. The prisoners 
worked in the city. Owing to his 
visit the prisoners had three suc- 
cessive holidays for the first and 
last time. On the day of his ar- 
rival, the day of his visit, and the 
day of his departure, no prisoner 


was allowed to go out of the camp. 

This was not enough. Although 
the route for Mr. Wallace and his 
suite was carefully prepared, there 
was still the possibility that the 
visitor might see prisoners in the 
camp yard, which would not have 
been edifying. Therefore, on orders 
from above, movies were shown to 
the prisoners from morning tll 
night for three days. No prisoners 
even walked in the yard. 

Mr. Wallace did see some of the 
prisoners of Magadan in the Gorky 
theater, but he did not know it. 
Immediately after the curtain fell, 
the actors were loaded aboard a 
truck and returned to camp. After 
all, it would have been embarrass- 
ing if one of the actors were to 
know English, meet Mr. Wallace, 
and tell him that he was one of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent 
prisoners serving a ten-year sen- 
tence. And how could Mr. Wallace 
know that the city of Magadan, 
which had risen so swiftly out of 
the wilderness, had been built ex- 
clusively by prison labor; that 


*11 Years in Soviet Prison Camps. Copyright, 1951, by Henry Regnery Co., Chicago 4, Ill. 
46 Reprinted with permission. 310 pp. $3.50. 
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women prisoners had handled the 
beams and bricks? 

He probably did not realize that 
he had sown confusion among the 
prettily dressed swineherd girls at 
the model farm 23 kilometers from 
Magadan by asking a_ harmless 
question about the pigs. For the 
girls were not swineherds at all; 
they were a group of good-looking 
office girls who had been ordered 
to play a part especially for Mr. 
Wallace’s visit. They took the place 
of prisoners who actually did care 
for the swine. However, the inter- 
preter saved the situation. The visit 
went off smoothly. 

Mr. Wallace also was gratified to 
see the rich assortment of Russian 
merchandise in the show windows 
of Magadan. He made a point of 
going into a store to examine the 
Russian products and to buy some 
trivial item. The citizenry of Ma- 
gadan were even more amazed 
than Mr. Wallace at the Russian 
goods that appeared overnight in 
the shop windows. For the past two 
years all the strictly rationed goods 
which could be bought had been 
of American origin. But the NKVD 
had dug up stuff from the most 
remote stores and precious private 
hoards to impress Mr. Wallace. A 
citizen of Magadan slipped into the 
store at the same time as the im- 
portant visitor and bought a food 
delicacy that had long since van- 
ished from the channels of trade. 
Another wished to follow his ex- 
ample, but Mr. Wallace had then 


left, and he was abruptly told that 
the articles were “not for sale.” 

Mr. Wallace went home and pub- 
lished his enthusiastic report on 
Soviet Asia. The watchtowers were 
then put up again, the prisoners 
sent out to work again, and the 
shop windows again held only a 
few dusty boxes of matches. 

Wallace’s book, Soviet Asia Mis- 
sion, is typical of the superficial re- 
ports made by foreign visitors who, 
after a brief stay, attempt to tell the 
truth about the Soviet Union. He 
speaks with admiration of the 
mushroom growth of Magadan, 
whose first houses were built “12 
years ago.” “Today,” Wallace says, 
“Magadan has 40,000 inhabitants.” 
He did not know that the city was 
built solely by prisoners working 
under inhuman conditions. He also 
admires the 350-mile Kolyma road 
that runs from the port northward 
over the mountains. He calls it “an 
all-weather highway.” He does not 
say that this highway was built 
entirely by prisoners and that tens 
of thousands gave their lives in 
building it. His statement that “in 
the Kolyma area the Russians have 
about 1,000 men engaged on road 
construction” is ridiculous. Thou- 
sands of prisoners are kept busy 
merely keeping the highway open 
to traffic amid the continual snow- 
storms. 

Wallace says Commander Niki- 
shov “gamboled about, enjoying the 
wonderful air immensely.” It is too 
bad that Wallace never saw him 
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“gamboling about” on one of his 
drunken rages around the prison 
camps, raining filthy, savage lan- 
guage upon the heads of the ex- 
hausted, starving prisoners; having 
them locked up in solitary confine- 
ment for no offense whatsoever; 
and sending them into the gold 
mines to work 14 and 16 hours a 
day, at no matter what human cost. 

According to Wallace the gold 
miners of Kolyma are “big, husky 
young men who came out to the 
Far East from European Russia.” 
He also reports that “about 300,000 
people” now live in the Kolyma 
district. The figure is amazingly 
close to the true one. But Wallace 
fails to say that most of the 300,000 
are prisoners. 

“Such is the return of the exiles 
to Siberia; they are prisoners of the 
machine age, builders of cities.” 
Can Wallace possibly be aware of 
the grotesque irony of his words? 
For, like their fathers and grand- 
fathers, the children and grandchil- 
dren also are exiles, prisoners. But 
the conditions under which they 
live are far more inhuman now 
than they ever were in tsarist times. 
In those days the prisoners’ fami- 
lies could accompany them into 
exile; today prisoners are buried 
alive, cut off from everyone. No 
one who has a relative in a Kolyma 
camp is permitted to enter the dis- 
trict. 

Wallace also has a touching story 
to tell about Gridassova, the head 
of the women’s camp. He speaks 
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of her efficiency, maternal solici- 
tude. These traits he found united 
in the wife of Ivan Nikishov, 
“whom we first met in Magadan 
at an exhibit of paintings in em- 
broidery, copies of famous Russian 
landscapes. The landscapes were 
made by a group of local women 
who gathered regularly during the 
severe winter to study needlework, 
an art in which Russian peasants 
have long excelled.” Nikishov pre- 
sented Wallace with two “wall pic- 
tures.” “Who did them?” Wallace 
asked. Nikishov replied that he 
couldn’t possibly know all the sew- 
ing women in a city of 40,000. 
Later Wallace learned from the ex- 
hibit director “who that sewing 
woman was. She was ‘one of the 
art teachers,’ Ivan’s wife.” 

In fact, Gridassova was no art 
teacher and never took up a needle. 
“The group of local women” were 
female prisoners, most of them for- 
mer nuns, who were employed to 
do needlework for such _ highly 
placed ladies as Nikishov’s wife. 
The whole tale fits into the picture 
that Wallace paints of Nikishov 
and his wife. They actually are ex- 
ploiters of slaves. They cared as 
little for the thousands of prisoners 
whose lives were in their hands as 
they did for the lives of the excel- 
lent fish with which they plied 
Wallace. 

In the party accompanying Vice- 
President Wallace was Dr. Owen 
Lattimore, professor at Johns Hop- 
kins university, who represented 
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the Office of War Information. This 
opportunity offered to an American 
scholar was unique. No free for- 
eigner had set foot in this NKVD 
country before, and no one has 
done so since. But Dr. Lattimore 
had the privilege, after his return, 
of printing, withgut worry of cen- 
sorship, whatever he liked about 
his impressions of Soviet Asia. Un- 
like the unhappy Soviet scientists, 
he did not have to be afraid of 
losing his job and his freedom if he 
spoke honestly and objectively. 

An article, New Road to Asia, 
written by Dr. Lattimore, was pub- 
lished several months after his re- 
turn in the National Geographic 
Magazine (December, 1944). If his 
report to the OWI was in sub- 
stance the same as this article, the 
Office could scarcely have profited 
by his work. Instead of telling us 
what he had seen, he hands out 
unexamined Soviet propaganda. 

“Political oppression under the 
tsars was so harsh that the mildest 
liberals were often sent into distant 
exile. For this reason, university 
professors, doctors, and _ scientists, 
intellectuals of all kinds, were 
among the earliest exile pioneers of 
Siberia,” he wrote. If Dr. Lattimore 
was really interested in political op- 
pression, why didn’t he inspect the 
hundreds of camps in Kolyma 
where “pioneers of Siberia” were 
even then starving to death? Why 
didn’t he ask the present-day “in- 
tellectuals of all kinds” why they 
are being physically and mentally 
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crushed in the gold mines of Koly- 
ma? Nowhere on the face of the 
earth is there a country like Koly- 
ma, where the entire population is 
made up of victims of political op- 
pression. 

“The scientific tradition contin- 
ues,” Lattimore went on, “with the 
difference that the scientist no long- 
er works as a lonely exile but with 
the organized support of the gov- 
ernment.” How true! There are no 
more “lonely exiles” in Siberia; 
they have thousands and tens of 
thousands of companions. “The or 
ganized support of the govern- 
ment” could mean the splendidly 
organized mass arrests by the 
NKVD and the transportation of 
prisoners in cattle cars to the Far 
Northeast of Siberia. 

“There has probably never been 
a more orderly phase of pioneering 
than the opening up of Russia’s 
Far North under the Soviet.” This 
is true, too. What other govern- 
ment would send hundreds of 
thousands of its own citizens every 
year to forced labor in new terré 
tories? 

“From the air we could see that 
prospecting shafts had been sunk at 
intervals in long lines across the 
country.” It is remarkable that Dr. 
Lattimore did not see, near these 
prospecting shafts, either the wood- 
en watchtowers or the high pal- 
isades of the concentration camps. 

“Magadan is also part of the do- 
main of a remarkable concern, the 
Dalstroi (Far Northern Construc- 
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tion Co.), which can be roughly 
compared to a combination Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. and TVA.” Roughly 
compared maybe—but the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. is not run by the 
police nor does it make use of 
forced labor. Furthermore, neither 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. nor the 
TVA shoots its workers if they re- 
fuse to go to work. 

“Mr. Nikishov, the head of Dal- 
stroi, had just been decorated with 
the Order of Hero of the Soviet 
Union for his extraordinary achieve- 
ments. Both he and his wife have 
a trained and sensitive interest in 
art and music and also a deep sense 
of civic responsibility.” What would 
Dr. Lattimore think of a man who, 


having visited the nazi camps of 
Dachau and Auschwitz, afterwards 
reported only that the SS com- 
mandant of the camp had “a sen- 
sitive interest in art and music? 
High-grade entertainment just nat- 
urally seems to go with gold.” 

Who would be willing to take 
the responsibility for such  state- 
ments as this if someday the camps 
of Kolyma are thrown open to the 
inspection of the whole world, as 
the camps of Dachau and Ausch- 
witz were opened? Would these 
words bear repetition when the 
mounds of frozen corpses under 
the snow are one day disinterred 
to testify to what the Soviet Union 
really is? 


The Open Door 


Maen the television engineer came 
to the rectory to install a new set, he 
almost wished he hadn’t. In the first 
place, he was not a Catholic; and in 
the second place, the two young as- 
sistants proved unusually trying. From 
the time he started to work till he 
hooked up the last wire, they plied 
him with technical questions. Many 
times he put down his tools, and in 
tones of exasperation described every- 
thing in ABC fashion. Father Pete, 
particularly, never seemed content 
with one answer, but always asked a 


follow-up. The time passed the din- 
ner hour. 

Finally, as the repair man was 
escaping through the front door, Fa- 
ther Pete apologetically thanked him 
for his time, adding brightly, “If you 
ever have any questions about my 
business, call me up.” 

The TV engineer considered for a 
second. Then he smiled grimly. “Well, 
I’ve missed my dinner anyhow. How 
about right now?” 

Six months later he was received 
into the Church. Sally Leighton. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 














In the name of Joe Kennedy, |r., who died in war, the former ambassador 
and his family carry on for kids who need a hand 


The Dream of a Guy Vlamed Joe 


3y WIN BROOKS 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


NE of the most beautifully 

inspired and generous char- 

ities is a fund established 
by the family of ex-Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy as a memorial 
of Joe Kennedy, Jr., who gave his 
life as a Navy air hero in the 2nd 
World War. The Lieut. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr., Foundation is its of- 
ficial title. The Catholic Church 


administers a part of its benefits, 
and a cardinal suggested a simpler 


title for it: The Fund of a Guy 
Named Joe. 
A flame was seen over the Eng: 
lish Channel near 
the French coast at 
6:20 p.m. on Aug. 
12, 1944. Two ex- 
plosions —accompa- 
nied it, spaced by 
the interval of a 
second. They came 
from a robot plane 
loaded with ten tons 
of high explosive, 
which went off 
ahead of time on a 
flight to a V-bomb 
site in Normandy. 


All that was mortal of a wonderful 
young American vanished in the 
fire and blast. The pilot, according 
to plan, was to have parachuted to 
safety before the explosion. 

Navy Pilot Lieut. Joe Kennedy, 
Jr., planned, if he survived the war, 
to devote his life and some share of 
a large fortune to needy children. 
Now his dream has become real in 
the foundation which bears his 
name. From it pour millions of dole 
lars to make homes and happiness 
for unfortunate boys and girls. 

Two citations bear upon Joe Kens 

nedy’s heroism. Oné 
accompanied the 
posthumous award 
of the Navy cros§ 
for “extraordinary 
heroism and cout 
age” in flight ag 
pilot of a _ robot 
plane. Another cita- 
tion was spoken by 
Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. He utter- 
ed it when accept- 
ing in New York the 
gift of a $244 mil- 


*Reprinted from the American Weekly, 235 E. 45th St., New York City. April 29, 1951. 
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lion Lieut. Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., 
Home for Children in the Bronx. 

These are his words. “This guy 
named Joe was a true, typical 
American boy, graced by God with 
courage and the dauntless spirit of 
real Americanism. A son whose 
faith in his country was excelled 
only by faith in his God. A body 
strong and supple; a mind whole- 
some and alert; a brave and stal- 
wart heart—that was Joe Kennedy, 
Jr., whom his pals called ‘a guy 
named Joe, the best pilot in the 
squadron.’ Seventeen hundred 
hours in the air in the Navy—29 
missions, 10 to 12 hours each. And 
the 30th? This guy named Joe went 
out asking, ‘Know what happens 
after you’ve made your 30th trip, 
fellows?’ Jokingly, he answered 
himself. “You go out on your 31st!’ 

“But Joe Kennedy, Jr., never 
went out on his 3lst trip because 
he never came home from his 30th 
mission. That is, Joe never came 
home as we usually think of it. But 
home he did fly really, for he flew 
straight home to God, I pray; and 
I ask you to pray with me—for him 
and for his mother and dad and 
family who so dearly loved and lost 
him, yet are finding him again in 
the happy faces and grateful hearts 
of boys and girls who, weighted 
with woes beyond their little years, 
so desperately need Rose and Jo- 
seph Kennedy. 

“Pray for them all, and pledge 
yourselves, I beg you, as I myself 
pledge, to follow the ideals for 


which our martyr sons fought, suf- 
fered, and died. For if the world 
would but accept these Christlike 
truly democratic ideals, rivers 
would once again run clear, un- 
mixed with human blood; stars, 
not flames, would light the skies; 
barren lands and fields would 
bloom again; and all God’s chil- 
dren could gaily laugh and play 
again.” 

Recalls the ex-ambassador, “We 
decided that a memorial to Joe 
should be for the one purpose 
which meant the most to him: un- 
derprivileged children. He loved 
children. If he had lived he would 
have dedicated himself to the lift- 
ing of their burdens.” 

In his name, the members of 
Joe’s family dedicated themselves 
and a large share of their wealth in 
outright gifts already in excess of 
$5 million: a $600,000 convalescent 
home in Boston, with a matching 
gift for equipment; $100,000 for a 
school for the physically incapaci- 
tated; $50,000 to Children’s hos- 
pital; $50,000 to Jewish philanthro- 
pies; $50,000 for Christopher Co- 
lumbus Catholic Youth center in 
Boston; $75,000 to the Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children in 
Springfield, Mass.; $50,000 for the 
charitable works of the Lahey clin- 
ic; $250,000 to maintain a home for 
less fortunate children in Hanover, 
Mass.; the $2!4 million home in the 
Bronx, and many others. 

In these agencies children receive 
care and attention on a par with 
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the care and attention given the 
children of the rich. They are spir- 
itually enriched, whether Protes- 
tant, Jew or Catholic; they have the 
most modern medical techniques 
and surgical equipment, the latest 
in therapeutic treatment. Some, as 
Joseph P. Kennedy did, will amass 
fortunes in this free America, and 
some of them, like young Joe Ken- 
nedy, will dream a dream of com- 
passion that shall come true. 

All members of the family, on 
occasion, speak for the Foundation, 
for Joe. Sometimes it is the ex-am- 
bassador himself. Sometimes it is 
Mrs. Kennedy. Sometimes it is sis- 
ter Eunice, sometimes Patricia. 
Sometimes it is brother and Con- 
gressman John Kennedy, himself a 
PT-boat hero of the war in the 
Pacific. 


THE DREAM OF A GUY NAMED JOE 
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There is a limit to every private 
fortune and to the good works 
which may be accomplished by it. 
And there is a limit, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy admits with a rueful smile, 
to what the Kennedy family can do 
through the foundation into which 
its resources are pouring. 

“We hope that these gifts will 
inspire others to take an interest in 
similar privately undertaken pro- 
grams in behalf of the whole com- 
munity,” said Congressman Ken- 
nedy recently. 

Many Joes who died for their 
country had dreams like young Joe 
Kennedy’s. Few of their families 
are in a position to match the gen- 
erosity of the Kennedys. But all 
who hold dear the memories of 
their soldier dead can give a help- 
ing hand to a child in need. 


W elfare in Red China 


WE have dispensed with the sloppy humanitarian viewpoint that 
wastes valuable time and material on useless dregs of humanity merely 
because they are sick. We have only one interest and one duty: to keep 
fit those who are of value to our future communist state. These are the 
ones who will get our best attention and our best care. We are not 
interested in the people of China as they are now. They must die any- 
way before we can build a new China. To help them to prolong their 
lives by adequate medical care would not only be a waste but it would 


retard progress. 


Anna Wong, communist welfare worker, to Dr. Ernest M. Lippa 


in the Saturday Evening Post (S$ May ’51). 
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Your expense can be less than $400 


Budget for Your Trip to Fatima 


By MORTON M. HUNT 


ATIMA is a tiny village in the 
remote middle part of Por- 
tugal, where three shepherd 

Mildren saw the Virgin Mary ap- 
pear six times in 1917. Her warn- 
ings, the promise of eventual peace 
on earth, and the many miracles 
and cures which have been associ- 
ated with Fatima, have made the 
name familiar and dear to Catho- 
lies. 

But Fatima still sounds terribly 
remote and inaccessible—partly be- 
cause it is in the undeveloped in- 
terior of a quite un- 
familiar country. The 
fact is, however, that 
from New York City, 

Fatima is less than 
24 hours distant. You 
can walk down 42nd 
St. to the New York 
Aiglines Terminal 
building at noon on 
a Monday, and by 


to speak a word of anything but 
English. You need not be an ac- 
complished or skillful traveler. Pil- 
grimages are as easy, these days, as 
vacations. 

Your trip to Fatima by air starts 
in a relaxed mood. With no more 
fuss than as if this were a 100-mile 
hop, you climb at 1 p.M. into a 
gleaming TWA or Pan-Am Con- 
stellation and roar off towards 
Boston in the afternoon sunshine. 
The loudspeaker crackles. The 
purser speaks over it. “This is 
TWA flight 932,” he 
says. “Welcome 
aboard. We will pro- 
ceed to Boston at 
7,000 feet. Flying 
time will be about one 
hour. Shortly after 
leaving Boston, cock- 
tails will be served, 
followed by a hot 
lunch.” Somewhere 
over the water be- 





the next afternoon 





(which includes five 
hours’ time differ- 
ence, too) you can 





tween Boston and 





Newfoundland, _ the 


hostess slides a tray 








be praying in a tiny 
chapel built on the 
exact spot of the ap- ? 
paritions. To do this, 42 
you need not be able ¥ 
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onto your lap and 
hands you a hot meal 
that includes broiled 
lobster and Portu- 
$ guese champagne. 
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You land at Gander, Newfound- 
land, at 9:30 p.m. and stretch your 
legs. Then back to the plane. Now 
comes the long haul across the 
North Atlantic, with a stop at the 
Azores, or, if the winds are right, 
straight on to Lisbon in one jump 
of 2,500 miles. After a while your 
watch says midnight, but the host- 
ess is smiling at you, and saying 
something about supper. By the 
time you're finished, you couldn’t 
stay awake to count the engines if 
you wanted to. Lights out, seat 
lowered, shoes off and feet in a 
silly-looking pair of big bright 
sleep-socks. Somewhere over the 
North Atlantic, three miles up in 
the middle of the night, with the 
moon lighting up a silver séa of 
clouds below, you sleep trustingly. 
You know seven skillful men are 
up in front with their knobs, dials, 
instruments and flow valves to keep 
the big bird steady on her way. 

The sun is up! You come to life, 
unkink yourself, visit the wash- 
room and take a quick shave. Then 
comes coffee. After a while you 
spot a faint line of land ahead. It’s 
rising over the edge of the limitless 
sea. Soon you're getting a closer 
look at the somber cliffs of Portu- 
gal’s coast, and the green hills and 
tiny red-roofed villages inland. A 
little after 10 a.m., the Connie banks 
and lands at Lisbon airport. You're 
in Europe. The 3,800-mile haul— 
plus the return trip—will have cost 
you as little as $423 if you’re trav- 
eling between Jan. 1 and March 


31, within a 15-day span, or up to 
$686, if you’re making a longer trip 
in the summer. 

At the airport you find a lot of 
bustle and confusion, and you hear 
the loud-speaker blaring in Portu- 
guese, Spanish and French. (It also 
blasts in English, but like all loud- 
speakers in stations it might as well 
be giving forth in Hottentot for all 
you can understand it.) But then a 
smiling TWA ground hostess asks 
you what your plans are, in fault- 
less English. You want to go to 
Fatima, and you didn’t make any 
plans in advance, you tell her. And 
you want to go today, without wait- 
ing for the big mid-month cere- 
monies, because you have a busi- 
ness appointment in London, or 
Rome, or someplace else. You want 
to leave for Fatima right now. 

Unflustered by your American 
haste, she says, “The trip by private 
car costs the most, but it is most 
pleasant, and you get to see more 
that way. Anyhow, you’d have to 
wait until tomorrow to take either 
the bus or train, for they both leave 
in the morning.” The trip is about 
100 miles each way, and a private 
taxi will cost you about $40 for the 
trip, she says, plus the cost of your 
lunch and your driver’s lunch. If 
there are several friends with you, 
you can hire a tourist car, complete 
with an English-speaking guide, for 
anywhere from $18 to $30 per per- 
son, plus the price of lunch. 

You decide on the tourist car for 
yourself and two other Americans 
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you met on the plane who also are 
going. The TWA hostess makes a 
phone call, then shepherds you 
through the customs room, where 
officers poke in your. luggage for a 
moment. In a little while, a tired- 
looking 1947 Chevvie pulls up. The 
three of you pile in, meet the inter- 
preter, and start for Fatima. Very 
soon, the car is outside town and 
speeding through a rolling country- 
side that has never seen the rude 
hand of industry. Reminiscent of 
southern France, or sometimes of 
central Italy, you see medieval-look- 
ing farms. Olive trees and herds of 
sheep dot the stony hills. The 
towns, through which the road 
twists and turns, are ancient, tight- 
ly-packed, and quiet in the daz- 
zling sun. 

The ride seems frighteningly fast 
because of the narrow winding old 
roads. You glance at the speed- 
ometer and nearly faint. It says 85! 
But that’s kilometers;-you’re really 
doing only a little over 50 miles 
an hour. 

The driver has a fanatical desire 
to save gas. At the top of every hill 
he throws the car into neutral and 
turns off the engine. Free as the 
wind, and apparently almost out of 
control, the car silently whistles 
down the hills, faster and faster, 
tires shrieking as the driver whips 
around hairpin turns, hugging the 
inside—whether it’s the right or left 
side of the road. For a while, you 
grab at the strap in terror; but 
finally you relax and enjoy the 
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quaint towns and the ancient-look- 
ing countryside. 

After a while you stop for lunch. 
In a cool, oak-beamed restaurant, 
you take your guide’s advice, and 
stuff yourself with olives, soup, 
baked turbot, veal cutlets, vege- 
tables, fresh fruit and pastry, wine, 
coffee and brandy. All this costs 
you a little over a dollar per person. 

Off again, and by mid-afternoon 
the car is toiling over the hills that 
surround Fatima. This is not the 
12th or 13th of the month, so you 
do not see the streams of hundreds 
of thousands of travelers crowd- 
ing the road. (If you were traveling 
during the ceremony period, your 
trip would have to be planned in 
advance, and would take twice as 
long on the road.) The guide points 
out the crosses by the roadside. The 
last eight miles of winding road is 
called the Via Sacra, and Portu- 
guese penitents frequently travel 
these eight miles to the shrine on 
their knees. Over the last hill, a 
white: basilica spire appears. Then 
the car turns into the area of the 
shrine and pulls up. You get out, 
and look in amazement at a broad, 
gently sloping plain, paved with 
smooth asphalt. It is nearly half a 
mile long, and about a third as 
wide. 

In this place, half a million, and 
sometimes nearly a million, people 
assemble in one mighty crowd, on 
the great celebration days of May 
13th and October 13th every year. 
You are at the hallowed place itself; 
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it is 4 p.m., and you had boarded 
the plane at 1 the previous after- 
noon in New York. 

At the front of the paved plain 
a great flight of steps ascends. It 
is surmounted by a towering basil- 
ica which reaches into the blue 
Portuguese sky. On the side of the 
vast pavement is a sprawling hos- 
pital building. It is an overnight rest 
for the sick who come on festival 
days. Beyond lie the green hills. 
Off to one side you can see a scat- 
tering of little houses. There the 
town begins. 

On the asphalt area, towards the 
front and off to the side, is a tiny 
rustic chapel with a porch roof ex- 
tending another 20 feet or so. On 
this spot, a small, stunted, bush-like 
tree formerly grew. Over it the 
radiant vision of Mary appeared to 
the children. A score or more of 
crutches hang in the rafters of the 
roof. They were left by those who 
needed them to arrive, but not to 
leave. A dozen or more people are 
on their knees on the porch, facing 
the little altar inside. 

For an hour or more, you walk 
around with other visitors, and per- 
haps stop to pray in that very spot 
where Lucy dos Santos and her two 
cousins saw and heard the Lady of 
the Rosary. You admire the many 
handsome altars being completed 
inside the basilica. Perhaps your 
guide takes you to meet the aged 
parents of Lucy’s two cousins. The 
children died long ago, but the 
aged couple live on, still amazed 
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after 34 years that this miracle hap- 
pened before the eyes of their chil- 
dren. Their home is a tiny cottage 
of white plastered walls and it has 
the traditional compost heap in 
front of the door. The village itself 
is unchanged, too. No stores nor 
hotels have sprung up. There are 
only a few very modest boarding 
houses, although millions of tourists 
have come here. The outside world 
all seems very unreal and remote. 

Now it is time to go. The ride 
back seems shorter, and you arrive 
in Lisbon at your hotel before 9 
o'clock. That’s just the right time, 
in Portugal, to change your shirt 
and have dinner. The TWA host- 
ess had made the reservation for 
you the night before. 

Your trip to Fatima can be a 
two-day tour arranged by one of 
the local travel agencies (to which 
the hotel clerk will direct you). In 
this case, a guide goes with you, 
and takes you to several magnifi- 
cent medieval monasteries and to 
the imposing cathedral at Batalha.. 
At Fatima, you stay overnight in a 
room the travel agency reserved for: 
you in a modest inn, and have din- 
ner there. 

If you care to go up on the 12th 
or 13th of any month between May 
and October, you will wish to 
watch the all-night ceremonies in 
which hundreds of thousands of 
people take part, including mid- 
night Mass, a candlelight proces- 
sion, and Communion at 4 a.m. In 
the morning, more special cere- 
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monies follow and include the fa- 
mous Mass of the sick which has 
resulted in hundreds of alleged 
cures of diseases ranging from TB 
to peritonitis. (The Church has in- 
vestigated and authenticated only 
four of the surprising cures thus 
far.) By noon of the 13th, the cere- 
monies are over, and you return to 
Lisbon during the afternoon. 
This two-day trip can be bought 
as a package through several Amer- 
ican travel agencies, or in Lisbon 
through such agencies as Turismo 
Portugal. If two persons go, it costs 
slightly less than $40 per person, 
everything included. It is cheaper if 
more go together. If you ask your 
hotel clerk to order the car and the 
guide directly, you may save $5 to 
$10, but you may have trouble find- 
ing lodging. If you go at the time 
of the ceremonies, it is necessary to 
book the trip in advance through a 
travel agency, for accommodations 
are impossible to get otherwise. If 
your budget is tight on your trip to 
Europe, a one-day trip to Fatima 
can be made more cheaply, though 
not as comfortably, by bus or train. 
In this case, you go by taxi from 
the airport to your hotel. There, the 
desk clerk tells you that the next 
morning you take a taxi to the 
Rossio Station. “Rossio” is all you 
have to say to the driver. At the 
station, you repeat the words you 
have rehearsed: “Rapido até Chao 
de Magas.” You pay about $4.50 for 
a round trip. You'll have to take 
your lunch in a bag (the hotel 
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makes it up for you for a modest 
charge), including a bottle of some- 
thing to drink. Avoid milk; it isn’t 
pasteurized. 

The train, a dinky affair by our 
standards, pulls out at 8:40 a.m., 
and two hours later dumps you off 
at the town of Chao de Magcas. 
Here you follow everybody else 
into a waiting bus marked “Fati- 
ma.” For your 22¢ this bus grinds 
over the hills for another hour and 
lets you out finally at the edge of 
the asphalt assembly ground. A cab 
would cost only a dime or so more. 

You keep an eye on your watch, 
and get back to the bus three hours 
later. By dinner time, you’re back 
in Lisbon. The whole trip cost less 
than $6, and you didn’t have to 
know more than half a dozen 
words of Portuguese. 

Another fairly inexpensive way 
to go, if you have at least four fel- 
low-Americans along, is to call a 
travel agency such as Wagons-Lits 
Cook or the American Express, in 
Lisbon. The agency will get your 
train tickets for you, have an Eng- 
lish-speaking guide pick you up at 
the hotel and convoy you to the 
station, accompany you on the 
whole trip, locate your waiting 
automobile at Chao de Macs, and 
show you all around Fatima. You 
still have to take your own lunch, 
or stop to eat before getting to 
Fatima, but the guide will know 
the best places. For a group of five, 
the round trip will come to about 
$16 a person, everything included. 
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Another way to go, if you feel 
adventurous or know a little Portu- 
guese, is by bus. The hotel clerk 
will tell you how to get to the bus 
station; and a round-trip ticket 
which includes brief stops at a few 
monasteries, but doesn’t include 
lunch nor English-speaking guides, 
costs just under $4. Outside Lisbon, 
unless you know some Portuguese 
you'll really be pretty much cut off 
without an interpreter. These one- 
day bus or train trips aren’t too 
difficult. to make, however, with 
the aid of a 50¢ word book and a 
bit of sign language. When in 
doubt, say “Fatima,” and you'll get 
smiles, courtesy, and friendliness. 
In any case, the Portuguese are not 
out to “clip” the tourist. 

For people who are in no hurry, 
and who are interested in keeping 
the budget within narrow limits, 
ships are scheduled from the U.S. 
direct to Lisbon. A number of other 
ships, of course, land at Lisbon after 
prior stops or connections at South- 
ampton, Le Havre, and elsewhere. 
Tourist class to Portugal and back 
on the motor vessels [talia or Vul- 
cania runs between $350 and $480 
(as compared with summer-time 
air fare of $686), and takes seven 
or eight days. The Nea Hellas costs 
about $420. Each ship sails once a 
month. You can, if you like, travel 
in luxury on any of these ships, and 
unburden yourself of $700 or more, 
round trip. 

Two to four Portuguese freight- 
ers also sail each month. They fur- 
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nish the cheapest transportation of 
all, $300 for a round trip, but they 
plow the seas without benefit of 
deck tennis, dancing, or other such 
entertainment. 

If you’re going on with the pas- 
senger liners to Mediterranean 
ports, and want to make only a 
quick trip to Fatima and return to 
the ship, you can find a travel agent 
or representative of SNI (the Sec- 
retariat of Information) waiting on 
the quay when the ship docks. 
Either will call a private car and 
a guide for you. If, however, you 
arranged back in New York to go 
up by train, the travel agent will 
show you to a special train pulled 
up alongside the quay, which goes 
direct to Chao de Macds, meets 
Fatima busses, and brings you 
back. 

Finally, for you who wish a moré 
extensive pilgrimage, visiting 4 
number of shrines, and getting ab- 
solutely everything done for you, 
Catholic pilgrimages are scheduled 
by Lanseair Travel Service, Inc., of 
Washington, D.C. You travel on 
these trips with a group of people, 
shepherded by a trip guide. Some 
people like the companionship of 
such a trip, and the knowledge that 
all reservations and arrangements 
are being taken care of. Others dis- 
like it, preferring to be on their 
own, and not in a herd. If you like 
the idea of a group pilgrimage, you 
can buy a 31-day trip to five Euro- 
pean countries through Lanseair. It 
includes sightseeing visits to scores 
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of shrines and places of tourist in- 
terest, including Fatima. The en- 
tire month’s tour costs $1156 in 
the winter, and as high as $1331 in 
the summer. A 17-day thrift trip in 
winter includes Fatima, Rome and 
Lourdes, and costs $787. 


It is a long while since pilgrims, 


wrapped about with cloaks, shod in 
sandals, and carrying their packs 
upon their backs, spent as much as 
a year toiling across Europe and 
back on some holy quest. Today’s 
pilgrimage to Fatima can be as easy 
as taking off a few days to visit 
the old home town. 


This Struck Me 


It is a most difficult task to console a mother whose son has 
been killed in battle. Words seem inadequate. Yet there are words 
which may bring genuine consolation. In her novel, White Haw- 
thorne,* Lucille Papin Borden tells of a mother who received 
the fatal notice. At first she was rebellious toward God. Then, 
in some strange way, she had a vision, 





And then—then I beheld my son. I saw him as he is—as he 
—died, smiling lips, clear eyes, gentle self—ennobled in the sight 
of heaven and earth by the flame of charity that sent him forth 
to battle for the oppressed and poor. I saw him transfigured into 
eternal life. Then I was shown strange years that might have 
been and were not. I saw him coming home crowned with laurels 
and rich with spoils ill gained. I saw him made a god of, by 
those who went forth garlanded to greet him. I saw him take 
my love on the point of the sword of success and fling it to car- 
rion. I saw what that boy might have become had not a merciful 
Father gathered him to Paradise when and how He did. I saw 
tenderness, compassion, love, beauty, truth, power, infinity— 
gathering good before it could be touched by evil—and absorbing 
the young who seem to die before their course is run, in the 
very joy the Father has prepared for those who love Him. 


*Macmillan, New York City. 1935. $1.49. 
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The only woman war correspondent there describes a typical Red attack 


Girl Under Fire in Korea 


By MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Condensed from a book* 


n the road to Chindongni, the 

27th (Wolfhound) Infantry 

regiment established head- 
quarters in a battered schoolhouse 
under the brow of a high hill. Win- 
dows of the school were jagged 
fragments. Glass powdered the 
floor. 

Half a dozen regimental staff 
officers, myself, and Harold Martin 
(of the Saturday Evening Post) 
were finishing a comparatively de- 
luxe breakfast in the schoolhouse 
(dried eggs and hot coffee) when 
suddenly bullets exploded from all 
directions. They crackled through 
the windows, splintered through 
the flimsy walls. A 
machine-gun burst 
slammed the coffee RN 
off the table. A re QQ 
nade exploded on the SSN 
wooden grill on which SS 
I had been sleeping. 

Another grenade sent 
fragments flying off ¢ 
the. roof. Lig 

We hit the floor fast, § 
and stayed there. We 
were bewildered. It &f 


was impossible to de- } A 
cide what to do. Bul- &@ 


lets were spattering at us from the 
hill rising directly behind us and 
from the courtyard on the other 
side. 

We were surrounded. During the 
night the Reds had sneaked past 
our front lines. They had avoided 
main roads and traveled through 
mountain trails in the undefended 
gap between us and the 35th regi- 
ment to the north. In camouflaged 
uniforms, some crept onto the hill- 
side behind the schoolhouse. Others, 
circling around, set up machine 
guns in a rice paddy on the other 
side of the schoolyard. This ac- 
mane for the vicious cross fire. 

They had managed 
to infiltrate our de- 
fenses because the GI’s 
Ze ‘ening the perimeter 
Zim were exhaust- 
Zaz ed from an 18-mile 
Zii.s into enemy terri- 
tory and some of the 
guards fell asleep. 
Moreover, at least one 
column of the enemy 
was mistaken, by men 
awake and on duty, 


for South Korean po- 
lice. We had been 


*War in Korea. Copyright, 1951, by Marguerite Higgins. Reprinted with permission of 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 223 pp. $2.75. 61 
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Korea’s Saul 


| ©(g) nen Mokpo, Korea, was cap- || 
tured by the Reds, all priests 
were jailed or put under house 

arrest. It was then that Saul, a 

catechist, became a modern Paul. 

The cabled report says that he 

“circulated nightly among the 

people. He found a means for 

warning those who were on the 

blacklist, and smuggled them to 
| safety in the hills. Not even one 
| Catholic fell away from the 
| faith.” 
Saul’s activities were cletected 
and he was condemned to die. 
But as his eyes were being blind- 
_ folded in preparation for death, 
_ an American plane dropped from 
_.a cloud and strafed the area, 

killing the firing squad. Saul 

escaped. Mission (April-May ’51). 
warned the night before that South 
Koreans were helping us guard our 
exposed right flank. This was only 
one of the hundreds of cases in 
which confusion in identifying the 
enemy lost us lives. 

I learned all of this, of course, 
much later. On the school: floor, 
with our noses scraping the dust, 
the only thought was how to get 
out of the bullet-riddled building 
without getting killed. 

A whimpering noise distracted 
my attention. In the opposite corner 
of the room I saw the three scrawny, 
dirty North Koreans who had been 
taken prisoner the night before. 
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They began to craw] about aimless- 
ly on their stomachs. They made 
strange moaning sounds like in- 
jured puppies. One pulled the 
blindfold from his eyes. On his 
hands and knees he inched toward 
the door. But the fire was too 
heavy. The bullets of his commu- 
nist comrades cut off escape. When 
next I saw the three they were dead, 
lying in an oozing pool of their 
own blood that trickled out the 
room and down the hall. 

The bullets cutting through the 
cardboard-thin walls ripped the 
floor boards around us, and we all 
kept wondering why one of us 
didn’t get hit. 

I mumbled to Martin that it 
looked as if we would have an 
intimate blow-by-blow account of 
battle for the American public. But 
he didn’t hear me. One of the off- 
cers suddenly yelled, “I’m getting 
out of here.” He dove out the win- 
dow into the courtyard away from 
the hill. We all leaped after him. 
We found a stone wall. It at least 
protected us from the fire from the 
high ground. 

In the courtyard we found a 
melee of officers and noncoms. 
They were trying to dodge the in- 
coming fire and at the same time 
trying to find their men and get 
some order out of the chaos. Some 
of the soldiers in the courtyard, in 
their confusion, were firing, dan- 
gerously close to Gls racing in re- 
treat down the hill. Col. John Mi- 


chaelis; his executive officer, Colonel 
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Farthing, and company command- 
ers were booting reluctant GIs out 
from under jeeps and trucks and 
telling them to get their units up 
the hill. 

In the opposite corner of the 
courtyard, I poked my head around 
to see an officer taking careful aim 
at one of our own machine gun- 
ners. It was a good shot, and an 
unfortunate necessity. The machine 
gunner had gone berserk in the 
terror of the surprise attack and had 
started raking our own vehicles and 
troops with machine-gun fire. 

By now the regimental phones 
had been pulled out of the school 
and were located between the stone 
wall and the radio truck. Division 
called; the general himself was on 
the phone. Colonel Farthing ex- 
cused himself for not being able 
to hear too well. “It’s a little noisy,” 
he told the general. 

Almost immediately Lieut. Car- 
ter Clarke of the reconnaissance 
platoon rushed up to report that he 
had spotted a new enemy group 
massing for attack in a gulch to 
the north. Another officer came up 
with the gloomy information that 
several hundred Koreans had land- 
ed on the coast a thousand yards 
beyond. 

I started to say something to 
Martin. He was crouched by the 
telephone, methodically recording 
the battle in his notebook. My teeth 
were chattering uncontrollably, I 
discovered. I broke off in shame 
after the first disgraceful squeak. 
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For the first time in the war, I ex- 
perienced the cold, awful certainty 
that there was no escape. As with 
most persons who suddenly accept 
death as inevitable and imminent, 
I was simply filled with surprise 
that this was finally going to hap- 
pen to me. As the conviction grew, 
I became hard inside and compara- 
tively calm. I ceased worrying. My 
teeth stopped chattering. My hands 
ceased shaking. Fortunately, by the 
time Michaelis came around the 
corner and said, “How you doin’, 
kid?” I was able to answer in a 
respectably self-contained tone of 
voice, “Just fine, sir.” 

A few minutes later Michaelis, 
ignoring the bullets, wheeled sud- 
denly into the middle of the court- 
yard. He yelled for a cease-fire. 
“Let’s get organized and find out 
what we’re shooting at,” he shouted. 

Gradually the scramble in the 
courtyard jelled into a pattern of 
resistance. Two heavy-machine-gun 
squads crept up to the hill under 
cover of protecting rifle fire. They 
fixed aim on the enemy trying to 
swarm down. Platoons and then 
companies followed. Light mortars 
were dragged up. The huge ar- 
tillery guns lowered and fired 
point blank at targets only a few 
hundred yards away. Finally a re- 
connaissance officer came to the 
improvised command post and re- 
ported that the soldiers landing on 
the coast were not a new enemy 
force, but South Korean allies. On 
the hill, soldiers were silencing 
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some of the enemy fire. It was now 
7:45. It did not seem possible that 
so much could have happened since 
the enemy had struck 45 minutes 
before. 

As the intensity of fire slackened 
slightly, soldiers started bringing in 
the wounded from the hills, carry- 
ing them on their backs. I walked 
over to the aid station. The mortars 
had been set up right next to the 
medics’ end of the schoolhouse. 
The guns provided a nerve-racking 
accompaniment for the doctors and 
first-aid men as they ministered to 
the wounded. Bullets were still 
striking this end of the building, 
and both doctors and wounded had 
to keep low to avoid being hit. 
Because of the sudden rush of cas- 
walties, all hands were frantically 
busy. 

One medic was running short of 
plasma but did not dare leave his 
patients long enough to try to 
round up more. I offered to admin- 
ister the remaining plasma and 
spent about an hour there, helping 
as best I could. My most vivid 
memory of the hour is of Capt. 
Logan Weston limping into the 
station with a wound in his leg. 
He was patched up, and he prompt- 
ly turned around and headed for 


the hills again. Half an hour later 
he was back with bullets in his 
shoulder and chest. Sitting on the 
floor smoking a cigarette, the cap- 
tain calmly remarked, “I guess I'll 
have a shot of morphine now. These 
last two are beginning to hurt.” 

It was at the aid station that I 
realized we were going to win after 
all. Injured after injured came in 
with reports that the Reds were 
“being murdered” and that they 
were falling back. There was a 
brief lull in the fighting. Then the 
enemy, strengthened with fresh re- 
inforcements, struck again. But Mi- 
chaelis was ready this time. At 1:30 
in the afternoon, when the last on- 
slaught had been repulsed, more 
than 600 dead North Koreans were 
counted littering the hills behind 
the school. 

We had been lucky. The enemy 
had first attacked thinking to find 
only an artillery unit. We had been 
saved by a last-minute decision the 
night before by Michaelis to bed 
down Colonel Check’s battle-weary 
battalion at the school. Without 
these extra 1,000 men, our artillery- 
men would easily have been slaugh- 
tered by the Reds. They would 
have carried out a highly successful 
guerrilla tactic. 


The Fable of the Fishes... 


isi isn’t brain food. Some people who eat fish on Friday do the silliest 


things over the week end. 


Wrenn Trend. 
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The Story of 


Old Glory 


HE Star-Spangled Banner was not at first the 
official American flag. The flag displayed on 
Prospect Hill, Jan. 1, 1777, in the American lines 


besieging Boston, was the Continental and Grand 
Union flag. It had 13 alternate red and white stripes, 
but it carried the British Union Jack in its upper 
left corner. The flag with the 13 white stars in a blue 
field was first made by Betsy Ross. On June 14, 1777, 
a year later, the Continental Congress adopted the 
design as the American national flag. 


One hundred and seventy-five years ago, In 1776, George W: ashington, Robert 
Morris, and George Ross, as representatives of Congress, called on Betsy Ross, a 
Philadelphia housewife, and asked her to make the Star-Spangled Banner. In the 
painting, The Birth of the Flag, Henry Mosler commemorated the event. 
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The flag as formally adopted by Congress was unfurled at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, where Congress then was in session. The painting by Clyde O. 
DeSand shows (from left to right) John Hancock, Thomas McKean, Robert 
Morris, John Witherspoon, and John Adams, saluting the flag. 
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When on Oct. 16, 1777, the British commander, General Burgoyne, 
surrendered, Old Glory flew proudly from the American tent. John 
Trumbull recreated the scene in his famous painting. 


Old Glory on the sea. Charlton T. Chapman’s painting shows the 
U. S. frigate Constitution flying the Stars and Stripes as she fires her 
broadside at the British frigate Java. 
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Small flags are stapled 
on the staff. The ma- 
chine does it with one 
stroke. 





Old Glory 





Necessary for all official 
functions, flag making to- 
day is a big industry. 


Flags are made both | 
on assembly-line pro- \#%j 


duction basis and by 
hand. 
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In the silk-screen process, 
ink penetrates the trans- 
parent areas. 
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Red applied by silk- 
screen process on blue 
stripes and stars of 
Confederate flag. 


The more expensive 
flags are hand-sewn. 
Here a star is being 
stitched on. 
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U. N., and 
” ke ; general’s five- star 
BE flags in Korea. 
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In accordance with flag etiquette the Stars and Stripes are on 
the right, the papal flag on the left, as you face St. Agnes’ altar 
in New York. 
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Boy Scouts of St. 
Francis Xavier col- 
lege in New York 
City salute the flag. 
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The American flag is a symbol of our nation. As such, it is in every American 
school, as in this classroom in a Nebraska school. 
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War dead lie in state in Arlington national cemetery. The flag 
covers the casket of the fallen soldier, the union at the head 
and over the left shoulder. Never allowed to touch ground, 
the flag is not entombed with the coffin. Prior to interment, 
taps are blown for those who have given their lives to preserve 
the nation over which Old Glory flies. 
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An expert who spent a lifetime there still says that China need not be tost 


U. S. Perimeter in Asia 


By WALTER JUDD 


Condensed from 


NITED STATES insistence for 
U the past 100 years that Chi- 
na be independent was not 
based on sentimental feeling for the 
Chinese. It was based on hard- 
headed concern for the security of 
the U.S.A. It was believed by 
every U.S. administration from al- 
most 100 years ago down to recent 
years that the best guarantee of 
U.S. security on the West was an 
independent, friendly China. 

Our State Department now de- 
clares that the independence and 
friendliness of Europe are more 
essential to our security than the 
independence and friendliness of 
Asia. In. preoccupation with the 
security of Europe, Washington has 
failed to realize that the independ- 
ence of Asia is essential to the se- 
curity of Europe. Washington no 
longer realizes that we can’t make 
Europe secure by efforts in Europe 
alone. 

Most Americans agree that we 
must help protect western Europe 
from being destroyed by the Rus- 
sians. But, how are we going to 
accomplish that? I don’t think the 
Russians wish to destroy the indus- 
trial capacity of Europe; they want 


Vital Speeches* 


to get it intact. Why would they 
wish to destroy it, after we’ve re- 
built Europe’s industry with $12 
billion worth of new equipment, 
fertilizer plants, and steel mills? 
They tried to flank Germany by 
way of Greece and the Mediter- 
ranean in "47. We stopped that. 
Now they are seeking to get Europe 
by a larger flanking movement 
through China, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. 

I don’t expect a conflict in Europe 
if we are realistic. In our faulty 
assumption that the way to save 
Europe’s workshop is by ground 
forces in Europe, we forgot two 
other deterrents to Russian attack 
upon Europe. 1. Not only what our 
forces, with those of France and 
the rest of western Europe, can do 
to Russian troops in Western 
Europe is important, but what we 
can do to their factories and com- 
munications in Russia itself by our 
strategic air power from relatively 
protected bases in England, Spain, 
and North Africa. 2. A still strong- 
er deterrent lies in keeping strong 
resistance forces alive and active in 
Asia. Then the Soviets will have 
to divide their attention and 


*33 W. 42nd St., New York City 18. March 1, 1951. 73 
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strength between two widely sepa- 
rated fronts. 

The hard-headed men in the 
Kremlin don’t go to war because 
of provocation. If they can get 
strong enough and we get weak 
enough that they think they can 
win, they will start a war, provo- 
cation or no provocation. We don’t 
have wars with modern totalitarian 
regimes because of insults, as duels 
were provoked in the old days. 

We have been like a football 
coach who would tell his oppo- 
Ments in advance: “Don’t worry 
about the left side of your line (in 
Asia). We aren’t going to run 
around left end or through left 
tackle.” With that knowledge, they 
can indeed concentrate all their 
strength on the other side (in Eu- 
rope). If we don’t intend to do 
everything possible in Asia, we 
ought to have sense enough to 
keep our mouths shut and keep 
them guessing about it, at least 
part of the time. Instead, we an- 
nounce what we're going or not 
going to do, as when the U.S. left 
South Korea and announced we 
wouldn’t defend it. The Reds came 
in, and we turned around and sent 
our troops back to drive them out. 
I don’t blame the Kremlin for be- 
ing indignant about that. It was the 
first time we had ever double- 
crossed them. That was treatment 
we had previously reserved for 
some of our allies! 

We invited the Russians into 


North Korea in the first place. We 
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gave them North Korea, and in five 
years of indoctrination they con- 
verted many North Koreans into 
fanatical Reds. In the same way 
they were able to induce some 
Frenchmen to try to destroy France, 
Italians to destroy Italy, and Ameri- 
cans to try to divide and weaken 
the people of this country, that they 
might take it over. 

When faced with such a process 
of ruthless expansion, people who 
want to stay free must build bar- 
riers. China was the barrier in the 
East to Czarist Russia for hundreds 
of years. When imperial China be- 
came too weakened to serve as an 
effective barrier, Czarist Russia took 
over the heart of Asia during the 
last century. It swept down to Af- 
ghanistan and seized those parts of 
Siberia which are called the Mari- 
time Provinces, those which loop 
over Manchuria and Korea, down 
to Vladivostok. 

Japan then became the barrier. It 
took over Korea at the beginning 
of this century, primarily to get a 
buffer against Russia. The Japanese 
said, “Korea is a dagger aimed at 
the heart of Japan.” It is true that 
if the Rusisans get Korea, Japan’s 
position is untenable and our se- 
curity on the west is threatened. 

In the 2nd World War, we de- 
stroyed Japan as the barrier, and 
put no other in its place. We didn’t 
try to restore Korea so it could 
stand. When we were taking our 
troops out of South Korea, the peo- 
ple begged us to stay. They wanted 
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a chance to build up their defenses. 
They understood that communism 
wasn’t democracy. A mother bird 
won't push its little one out of the 
nest before it has at least a few 
feathers, but we did that to Korea. 
MacArthur, Wedemeyer and 
Chennault tried their best to get 
our government to build China as 
the barrier, but Washington, instead 
of finding means to do it, said it 
couldn’t be done. Unarmed, defeat- 
ed Japan is not a real barrier now; 
China could form the only one in 
the area. Because we failed to build 
the barrier, we had to send our 
own young men to die in Korea. 
We wouldn’t read Russia’s his- 
tory; we wouldn’t read the com- 
munist scriptures. The plan of con- 
quest is all written down. You 
wouldn’t expect to understand a 
Mohammedan, without reading the 
Koran. You wouldn’t try to under- 
stand the Chinese without studying 
Confucius. You shouldn’t try to 
understand the Jewish people with- 
out reading the story of Moses and 
the exodus from Egypt. You would 
not try to understand a Christian, 
I hope, without reading the New 
Testament. But we didn’t bother 
to read the communist scriptures. 
The Reds wrote down the whole 
program for Asia in 1928, in what 
they called, “Theses on the Revo- 
lutionary Movement in the Colo- 
nies and Semi-Colonies.” 
Secretary of State Acheson told a 
Congressional Committee that in 
China “we must wait until the 
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dust settles.” I said, “Mr. Secretary, 
that’s like saying to a man who 
has cancer which is steadily spread- 
ing through his body, ‘Let’s wait 
and see.’ But you know what will 
happen if you wait; before long 
the man will be dead. Then what 
can you do?” He said, “We have 
no assurance that the communist 
movement is going to spread in 
Asia.” I said to him, “Is it possible, 
sir, that you have never read the 
“Theses on the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in the Colonies and Semi- 
Colonies?’ He said ‘No.’” 

Not only do we refuse to read 
their history or their scriptures, but 
we won't pay attention to the testi- 
mony or the experience of others 
who have tried to cooperate with 
them. 

Chiang Kai-shek was the first 
leader who learned the facts on 
that. He discovered in 1927 that 
communism wasn’t working for the 
benefit of China; it was trying to 
get China under its control as a 
step in its program of world con- 
quest. So he broke with the com+ 
munists. He has had the couragé 
and steadfastness to fight them for’ 
23 years—alone, most of the time. 
He is still fighting them. Just as 
he fought on our side against Japan 
for four and one-half years even 
before Pearl Harbor, he has been 
fighting on our side against the 
communist world conspiracy for 23 
years. Yet we have been kicking 
him in the teeth. It is fantastic. 

Some people have asked me, 
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“Why did Chiang’s government 
lose out in China?” The main rea- 
son is that it had eight years of 
foreign war and invasion plus an 
armed rebellion within. How many 
governments in history have en- 
dured so much and pulled through? 
The Chinese government couldn’t 
recover without vigorous assistance 
and moral support from us any 
more than Greece or Italy or Aus- 
tria or France could. China has 
nothing to be ashamed of. Her 
scars are honorable. The Chinese 
saved tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives by holding the line until 
we could defeat Hitler and rebuild 
our sunken navy and bring our 
superior air power to bear upon 
Japan. We denounce the Chinese 
for weaknesses which were partly 
the result of our decisions. 

Three generals, Stilwell, Mar- 
shall, and Barr, said we couldn’t do 
anything effective in China; but 
against these three were a score of 


other generals and admirals; equal- _ 


ly great experts, who said we could 
and must. MacArthur and Chen- 
nault were among them. They are 
hardly amateurs. Wedemeyer suc- 
ceeded brilliantly where Stilwell 
had failed. Later he was sent out 
for a study, and turned in a report 
urging practical measures ef help 
to the Chinese, but that was pigeon- 
holed. We had seven admirals out 
there in succession—Yarnell, Hart, 
Barbey, Kincaid, Cooke, Badger, 
and Radford—who still say it can 
and must be done. 
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I say the men who believe noth- 
ing can be done should be removed 
from office. As long as the people 
in charge say it can’t be done, of 
course it can’t be done. Where there 
is no will, there is no way. 

We must use our own forces 
where they can be used to the great- 
est advantage of our side, and not 
to the advantage of the other side. 
In general, that means we must use 
our forces where we are strongest, 
in the air and at sea. That does not 
mean on the ground in Asia, be- 
cause that would be fighting where 
the enemy is strongest and we are 
weakest. I think we must try to 
hold on in Korea, for three reasons: 
1. if we abandon Korea to the com- 
munists, the rest of Asia will go 
down like a house of cards; you 
can kiss it good-by; 2. because of 
20 million Koreans who have stood 
steadfastly with us; 3. if we can 
hold even a beachhead in Korea, 
we tie down the best Chinese com- 
munist forces. Thereby, perhaps we 
can save Indo-China and Southeast 
Asia, and there is no other-way to 
save them without far greater cost. 

Once we have decided where and 
how to use our forces to the great- 
est advantage, we must support and 
build up the areas in Asia still free, 
particularly Japan, Formosa, and 
the Philippines. It would be crimi- 
nal, if having disarmed the Japa- 
nese, we do not give them a chance 
to defend their independence. For- 
mosa needs precisely the kind of 
aid we gave Greece, moral support, 
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military advisors and supplies, not 
American combat soldiers. 

We must support and build up 
the resistance movements on the 
mainland. We can’t liberate the 
Chinese from the outside; but we 
can enable them to liberate them- 


Law of the Land 


Rep. Walter Judd points out 
that the wishes of Congress and 
the people are expressed in the 
1948 China Aid act. This act said 
in part: “It is declared to be the 
policy of the people of the United 
States to encourage the republic 
of China and its people to exert 
sustained common efforts which 
will speedily achieve the internal 
peace and economic stability in 
China which are essential for last- 
ing peace and prosperity in the 
world. 

“Tt is further declared to be 
the policy of the people of the 
United States to encourage the 
republic of China in its efforts to 
maintain the genuine independ- 
ence and the administrative in- 
tegrity of China and to sustain 
and strengthen principles of in- 
dividual liberty and free institu- 
tions of China through a program 
of assistance based on self-help 
and cooperation.” 

This is still the law of the 
land, Judd said. 


Wilbur Elston in Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune (17 April ’51). 
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selves from the inside. China is 
today the weakest spot in the whole 
world conspiracy of the Soviet 
Union. There we can deal it the 
most deadly blow with the least 
risk and cost to ourselves. Why not 
turn loose selected groups of anti- 
communist Chinese to smuggle in 
and set up a “Department of Dirty 
Tricks” behind the communist 
lines? If we prevent consolidation 
of Russian hold on China, we have 
a good chance to wreck the com- 
munist gains in the Orient. And if 
we do that, Stalin is going to think 
a long, long time before starting 
trouble in Europe. I can’t guaran- 
tee that we will succeed if we try; 
but I can guarantee we won’t suc- 
ceed if we don’t try. 

In addition, we must present a 
positive program that is better than 
the communist fraud. Why don’t 
we show to the oppressed peoples 
of Asia that it is we who have 
the answers to their problems? 
Let’s help them to become free and 
help them build good governments 
from the bottom up. Let’s work 
with them. We can’t do the job for 
them, but we can and should help 
them to do it for themselves. That 
is to everyone’s advantage. 

We're waking up, I believe. I 
hope it is not.too late. We must 
not underestimate the enemy. We 
must not underestimate our own 
system; we must not fail to appre- 
ciate its strength, its appeal, its at- 
traction to the oppressed peoples of 
the world. 
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Slide, Kelly, Slide! 


ikKE (Kinc) Kexty was the 

Kelly of the famous 
“Slide, Kelly, _ slide!” 
catchword. Kelly did not invent the 
slide. A ballplayer named Bob Ad- 
dy slid into a base as early as 1866, 
when he was playing with the For- 
est Citys. By the 80’s, it was com- 
mon practice. But Kelly was adept 
at it, as he was in almost every 
department of baseball. One of the 
most colorful ballplayers who ever 
lived, and one of the cleverest, he 
became, after joining the White 
Stockings in 1880, the great popular 
star of the era. 

Tall, dark, and handsome, with 
his handlebar moustache, Kelly had 
a natural Irish charm and exuber- 
ance that made him everybody’s 
favorite. He was the “King”; he 
was “the only Mike.” When the 
crowds yelled, “Slide, Kelly, slide!” 
it was more from sheer joy at 
watching him operate than from 
any fear that he might fail to oblige 
with a spectacular performance. 
Connie Mack once said that Kelly 
was the Ty Cobb of his time, that 
he had “all of Ty’s stuff, the fade- 


By ARTHUR BARTLETT 


Condensed from a book* 


away, fallaway, hook slides, and a 
few so distinctively his own that 
others could not copy them.” 

His throwing was magnificent. 
Whether playing in the outfield or 
behind the bat, he regularly tossed 
more men out than anybody else 
on the team. And he was so famous 
as a batsman that Eugene Field, 
in his popular Chicago column, 
coined a new word to describe his 
hitting. Other players, said Field, 
might pound or buffet, knock or 
swipe or bunt, but Kelly swats. 
Swat, he explained, was an Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning sweat, so he 
used it to signify that which 
brought about a sweat. “Swat on, 
most admirable paragon, swat on!” 
he apostrophized; and Kelly did, 
leading the league in 1886 with the 
average of .388, and always near the 
top of the list. 

Kelly was always pulling tricks, 
and loved them. If he could cut a 
base by ten or 15 feet without get- 
ting caught, he considered it a par- 
ticularly enjoyable triumph. There 
was only one umpire assigned to 
a game in those days. The rules 


*Baseball and Mr. Spalding. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
78 Farrar, Straus, and Young, Inc., New York City. 295 pp. $3. 
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that gave him the privilege of con- 
sulting spectators when he failed to 
see what happened, had_ been 
changed. He could pass judgment 
only on what he himself saw. 
One afternoon in Boston, a game 
went into extra innings, and it was 
getting dark as Chicago finally 
scored and broke the tie. It was 
darker as the Bostons came to bat, 
and when one of them hit a fly ball 
toward Kelly, with two out, Kelly 
could hardly see the ball. It dropped 
several feet away from him, but 
Mike thought fast, as always. Mak- 
ing a great show of catching the 
ball, he gave a whoop of victory 
and started trotting in. The um- 
pire, sure enough, had not been able 
to see the ball either, and called 
the batter out. The game was over. 
Another time, a game with De- 
troit was tied as Kelly came to bat, 
with nobody out, in the last of the 
Oth. The King got a base hit, and 
the next batter, Williamson, drew 
a pass. The pair then staged a suc- 
cessful double steal; but as Kelly 
started to- pick himself up after 
sliding into third, he clutched his 
arm and began to howl as if in 
great pain. The Detroiters suspend- 
ed operations as Williamson rushed 
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over to find out what was the mat- 
ter; whereupon Kelly, between 
groans, whispered directions into 
his ear. Then reviving as suddenly 
as he had seemingly been seized, 
the King broke for home. The De- 
troit players quickly came back to 
life, and the ball was tossed hur- 
riedly to the catcher in plenty of 
time to tag Kelly out; but just as 
he approached the plate, Kelly stop- 
ped short and spread his legs wide. 
As the befuddled catcher tagged 
Kelly, Williamson, racing behind 
him, dived safely through his out- 
spraddled legs and touched home 
plate for the winning run. 

Off the field, the King was a 
Beau Brummell in high hat, Ascot 
tie, and patent-leather shoes. He 
was the first to be paid the fabulous 
amount of $10,000 a season, but 
money slipped through his fingers. 
King laughed when serious-mind- 
ed friends worried about him. 
“Mike Kelly will never go broke,” 
he would assure them, with a 
jaunty clap on the back. But salting 
money away for a rainy day was 
not his style. When his playing 
days were over, he went into vaude- 
ville. He was broke when he died 


of pneumonia in 1894. 


eAwn X marked against the Communist party on a red ballot merely marks 


the spot where the voter was last seen. 


Oil City Derrick. 


eA ccorpine to the Portland Oregonian, the Soviet policy consists of an iron 


hand combined with a boardinghouse reach. 


The Ave Maria (14 Oct. °50). 
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The rule of reason and the right example build Christian citizens 


Don’t Teach Your Child to Lie 


By CHARLES HUGO DOYLE 


Condensed from a book* 


IARS are made, not born. If 
parents look back to the 
earliest days of their chil- 
dren’s dawn of reason, they will 
recall that the little child was by 
its nature painfully truthful. The 
length of time it took the child to 
relate the story of an incident was 
exasperating. This was due to its 
desire to be precise.‘ Later, because 
of impatience of the parent, of a 
Jack of sympathetic understanding 
or imagination, the child began to 
realize that there was little per- 
centage in precision and truth. 
Many parents begin with the 
“stork” chestnut, the Santa Claus 
fable, “the big bogey man in the 
closet” routine, and the foundation 
is nicely laid. When a parent prom- 
ises to leave the light on in the 
child’s room during his sleep, the 
light should be left on. A child asks 
for a nickel or dime for an ice- 
cream cone, and is told “I don’t 
have a cent in the house.” A few 
moments later, he is dispatched to 
the store, with a note, for a pack of 
cigarettes. Somebody’s lying, and 
the child knows “who.” 
Veracity is a moral virtue that 


inclines one to speak the truth un- 
der all circumstances. It excludes all 
hypocrisy and double-dealing and, 
likewise, inclines one faithfully to 
execute one’s promises. Lying is 
technically defined as speaking de- 
liberately against one’s mind. Its 
malice lies in the fact that it in- 
volves using a natural faculty in 
a way that is directly contrary to 
its natural end or purpose and, as 
such, is intrinsically evil and for- 
bidden by the 8th Commandment. 

Unfortunately, many parents 
make telling of the truth difficult. 
Suppose Angelina accidentally 
breaks that vase you won at the 
parish bingo. She readily admits the 
deed. Be wise enough to praise her 
for her truthfulness and let it go 
at that. There is no vase in all the 
world that is worth the price of 
truth, and if you are silly enough 
(and stupid enough) to fly off the 
handle and punish such an upright 
child, the next time she will very 
likely try lying to avoid a tongue- 
lashing or physical violence. 

On the other hand, never say to 
a child, “I'll never punish you if 
you tell me the truth.” That is bad 


*Sins of Parents. Copyright, 1951, by the Nugent Press, Tarrytown, N.Y. Reprinted with 
80 permission. 206 pp. $3. 
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psychology. It may give the child 
the idea that he can do anything 
he wants, and so long as he tells 
you about it, he will be unpunished 
for wrongdoing. If you are not sure, 
ask; then accept the answer as 
truth. But once you know for sure 
that your little Leopold broke the 
next-door neighbor’s window, pun- 
ish him if he has disobeyed your 
specific orders to play in that spot. 
Don’t play judge and jury, how- 
ever, and make him confess openly 
to his misdeed, when you already 
know he did it. 

Maybe you have independent 
proof that your child has lied. A 
long face like a yard of broken con- 
crete and the up-raised hand that 
looks to him as big as a ham is a 
poor way to impress him with his 
wrongdoing. Take him aside and 
calmly try to make him see what a 
terrible state the world would fall 
into if everybody told lies. Tell him 
about the 8th Commandment, what 
it demands and what it forbids. Tell 
him about people who made big 
sacrifices to tell the truth. 

The sins of parents are visited 
on their children. No one can give 
what he hasn’t got. Your children 
will never reverence truth unless 
you set them a sterling example in 
this regard. Always remember that 
falsehood is born of fear or imita- 
tion. Most frequently, it is the latter. 

Would that all parents could 
implant. in their children the sense 
of honor that the mother of Honest 
Abe instilled in her famous son. 
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Lincoln’s most outstanding quali- 
ties were his fairness, straightfor- 
wardness, and freedom from fraud 
and guile. As a lawyer in Spring- 
field he often let business take sec- 
ond place to honesty. To one client 
he said, “I can win your case and 
get $600 for you. But if I did, I 
should bring misfortune on an hon- 
est family, and I can’t see my way 
to it. I would rather get along with- 
out your case and your fee. I will 
give you a piece of advice without 
charging you for it. Go home and 
try to think of some more honest 
way of making $600.” 

The sooner the parent realizes 
that children have certain rights, 
too, the better will it be for all con- 
cerned. Mother takes a child’s sand 
pail to water the plants, without so 
much as a polite request for per- 
mission to use it. But she will slap 
the child for taking mother’s spoons, 
knives, or pails, or dad’s hammer, 
screwdriver or saw. Many times, 
parents, to punish a child, will take 
a prized toy, a bicycle, and hide it 
for days. This has little relation 
in the mind of the child to the 
evil that was done. To him, such 
a thing is revenge, and some au- 
thorities think that thereby the 
seeds of delinquency are sown. 
Make it a rule in the child’s earliest 
years to respect his ownership and 
resolve to refrain from using his 
things without express permission. 

By the same token, protect the 
rights and property of other broth- 
ers and sisters from the banditry of 
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the younger fry. Let the smaller 
ones get away with this sort of 
thing once, and the die is cast. 

One of the most damaging jin- 
gles you can teach a child is “Find- 
ers, keepers; losers, weepers.” Many 
a tiny tot has made that a moral 
principle. When little Mary comes 
home with a doll she “found,” per- 
suade her to return it to its owner. 
Don’t call her “a little thief”; just 
patiently explain that things one 
finds are not to be kept, but are to 
be returned to their proper owners. 
Should the doll really have been 
lost, and the owner impossible to 
locate, while not of obligation, it 
could be sent to some charity or 
orphanage. Do not let her play with 
it. 

When Junior arrives home with 
a football that he says he “found,” 
go with him to the spot where he 
picked it up. The.owner may be 
there, searching for it. If he is not 
there, walk on to the nearest police 
station and report the “finding” to 
the desk clerk. This all entails a lot 
of extra work, but it will be a life- 
long lesson in honesty to Junior. 

A great temptation to children is 
this business of leaving money in 
a saucer or teapot, where it can be 
easily reached by children. It is a 
great and needless temptation. 
Purses, wallets, and letters ought 
to be forbidden objects to everyone 
but the actual owners. 

Respect for another person’s mail 
is important. Mothers should never 
open a letter addressed to even the 
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smallest child in the family. Even 
though the child can’t read, pay 
him the honor of. allowing him to 
open the envelope, and let him re- 
quest you to do the reading. Ex- 
plain to him why you want him to 
open his own mail, and stress the 
privacy with which mail is to be 
treated. 

Whenever you come upon a 
proved case of outright stealing by 
one of your children, handle the 
matter intelligently. Weeping or 
scolding will do little to cure the 
situation. With little children, par- 
ents may have to explain patiently 
time and time again the evil in- 
volved in taking another’s property. 
The 7th Commandment interest- 
ingly explained, the use of pertinent 
fairy stories with morals that show 
the value and importance of hon- 
esty, the reading of children’s books 
on the lives of the saints—all these 
will help immeasurably. 

If the stealing continues as the 
child grows older, scrutinize his 
companions and playmates. Again, 
you might sit down with him and 
go over the lists of social needs. It 
may be possible that his allowance 
is inadequate, according to modern 
standards. Once you arrive at a rea- 
sonable amount, according to the 
child’s age, stick to it and neither 
add nor deduct from it. As the 
child grows older, the amount 
should be increased. Discourage 
borrowing from older members of 
the family or borrowing on next 
week’s allowance. 
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Some authorities believe that the 
weekly allowance given children 
ought to be earned. Assign tasks to 
the child, compatible with his age, 
emptying the garbage, dusting, set- 
ting the table, washing and drying 
the dishes, and supervise them. See 
to it that the work is well and care- 
fully done. Teach saving habits. 

If the stealing still continues, do 
not openly admit defeat or discour- 
agement. This child needs help and 
love. If definite neurotic signs de- 
velop, such as primitive impulses 
without regard to others’ feelings 
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or rights, if the child is unreason- 
ably truculent or quarrelsome, if 
there is little or no remorse over 
the stealing and the offender sees 
no moral wrong in such actions, 
the parents ought to consult the 
school psychologist or a good psy- 
chiatrist—the child may be sick, not 
bad. The stealing may be done to 
attract attention or in a spirit of 
revenge. Learn the real reason, and 
the cure may be quickly effected. 
Good moral training is the most 
formidable safeguard against all 
forms of dishonesty. 


Flights of Fancy 


When youth calls to youth, 
they usually tie up the phone 
for a couple of hours.—Dan 
Bennett. 


Out over the horizon, rest- 
less clouds plotted rain.—W1l- 
liam Esther. 


Rush Hour: When traffic is 
at a standstill—Hudson News- 
Jetter. 


A scandal is a tornado started 
by a couple of windbags.— 
Pulse. 


A boy’s voice changes at 
adolescence, a girl’s when she 
answers the phone.—]. C. Salak. 


The hydrogen bomb will probably 
bring peace, with or without people. 
—Dan Bennett in Your Life. 


A modern home is one of 
those places where everything 
is controlled by switches, except 
the children.—Pulse. 


Psychologist: A man who 
watches everybody else when a 
good-looking girl comes into 
the room.— Passing Variety, 
Dublin. 

Give dandelions an inch and 
they'll take a yard.—Edith A. 
Van Sant. 

Mosquito: Insect that passes 
all screen tests —Helen Leary in 
Passing Variety, Dublin. 


Ss The chimneys smoking their 


morning pipes.—Vicki Baum. 


As long as a rainy day in the coun 


try—Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions,—Ed.] 











Supreme Court judge contemplates the majesty of creation on 
Baboquivari in Arizona 


The Justice Climbs a Mountain 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


Condensed from Arizona Highways* 


apoguivari looks like a gran- 

ite castle on top of a moun- 

tain. It watches over the 
U. S.-Mexican border 60 miles south 
of Tucson, Ariz. It is the topmost 
point of a range some 30 miles long 
and almost 8,000 feet high that lies 
along the northern border of the 
Papago Indian reservation. 

From the north, Baboquivari is 
merely a tumbled, broken mass of 
rock. From the east, south, and 
west it has grandeur and nobility. 
Its cliffs are straight up on four 
sides for 1,200 feet. The sides are 
built like the Wash- 
ington Monument, 
square and_ solid, 
but they rise twice 
as high. And its top 
is rounded and flat, 
not sharp. 

There is a single 
crevice which allows 
access to the top. 

Once ladders were 
constructed up the 
most dangerous 
parts of the cliffs. 
But they are today in ; 
disrepair and more 
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*Phoenix, Ariz. 


dangerous than the cliffs themselves. 
In March, 1950, I drove my car to 
Sells, Ariz., and stopped at the In- 
dian agency to get directions. The 
agency is staffed by Papagos. The 
Indian whom I interviewed knew 
little about “Turn left” or “Turn 
right.” But he did know the position 
of the sun and the moon and the 
North Pole. His directions to me 
were in celestial terms: “Make a 
sharp turn to the south,” “Bear east,” 
“Follow the course of the true 
north.” I sat down outside his office 
to study the sun and my compass. 
And then I went to 
my car and started 

for Baboquivari. 

In half an hour I 
found the Indian 
village of Topawa. 
At the Catholic 
church I turned on- 
to the dirt road that 
leads north. I found 
the deeply rutted 
road that stops at 
Baboquivari’s base. 
The last four miles 
took me half an 
hour to negotiate. It 


April, 1951. 
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is a road of high centers, deep cross 
ruts, and washes; it is very treach- 
erous, even for a light car. 

I shouldered my knapsack and 
canteen and turned to the moun- 
tain. At the start, the trail bears 
east and south, and, for most of 
the way up the mountain, is on 
one’s left. Until the cliffs are 
reached, the trail has for the most 
part an easy grade, 15° to 25°. It 
is a two or three-foot path con- 
structed by the CCC’s, and follows 
a telephone wire that years ago was 
strung on iron rods to a lookout on 
top of the mountain. In spite of 
neglect, the trail is still in fair con- 
dition. Horses can be taken within 
a few hundred yards of the cliffs. 

In a half mile or so the trail 
swings around a dark nose of rock 
and enters a new ravine. This hap- 
pens again and again as the climb 
centinues. On each turn the scene 
completely changes. New contours 
of the range come into view. What 
appears to be the great dome of 
Baboquivari soon towers over the 
trail. The cutbacks become shorter, 
the grade steeper. The path hugs 
the dark rock. 

What seemed from below to be 
the peak of Baboquivari turns out 
to be only a dark, rugged shoulder 
on the range. On a bend of the 
trail the true top comes into view. 
It rose so straight and high that I 
paused to take stock of my com- 
mitment. 

Surely this cannot be climbed, I 
thought. This is the Empire State 


building multiplied by four. Man 
stands below it, tiny and insignifi- 
cant. The central core of rock, 
raised to the sky in some tremen- 
dous upthrust from the bowels of 
the earth, is more staggering in its 
proportions than any structure man 
could ever dream of building. 

The main ridge of Baboquivari 
stands 6,000 feet, about 3,000 feet 
above the valley. The south and 
west sides of the ridge are fringed 
with cliffs. These are cliffs 200, 500, 
800, 1,200 feet high. 

I took two and a half hours in 
a rather leisurely climb to cover the 
five miles of trail that ends under 
Baboquivari’s cliffs. The last few 
hundred yards were steep going 
thrcugh brush that overhangs the 
path, and makes one stoop to clear 
it. I came out on a smooth open 
shelf, perhaps 50 feet square, cov- 
ered with sacaton bunch grass. It 
was a short promontory of the 
mountain guarded by a blunt-nosed 
rock that looked almost straight 
down 3,000 feet. Here I ate my 
lunch. 

After lunch, I lay full length in 
the bunch grass for 15 minutes or 
so. Baboquivari was warm, her 
rocks heated by the desert sun. I lay 
still. It was so quiet I could almost 
hear my own heart beat. I put my 
ear to the mountain. Here was soli- 
tude. This was quiet beyond the 
understanding of those who know 
only the seashore or the plains. 
Then the wind picked up, and 
when I put my ear to the ground 
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I could hear the bunch grass softly 
singing. 

Trees and brush are thickly mat- 
ted at the base of the cliffs. I was 
on my hands and knees part of the 
way as I worked through it. As I 
cleared the brush, stood erect, and 
looked up, I caught my breath. 
There rising 1,200 feet above me 
were the cliffs of Baboquivari 
painted yellow, brown, and green 
by the millions of lichens that grow 
scale-like on them. They seemed 
twice as high now that I was di- 
rectly under them. There are no 
ledges by which one could hope to 
crisscross them and work his way 
up. There was no sign nor marker 
showing the way to the top. And I 
had no directions. So I scouted the 
cliffs to find a possible upward 
passage. 

Below the sheer cliffs on the west 
is a great table of rock perhaps 100 
feet wide and 100 yards long. It 
seems from below to lean against 
the cliffs. It lies at a gentle grade 
of about 35° and ends in a blunt 
rampart 100 feet up the cliffs. It lies 
against the cliffs like a huge slab. 

I had composition soles on my 
shoes, good for rock work. I started 
up the slab, walking on my hands 
and feet. The footing is more 
treacherous than it seems at first. 
There are stretches of three feet and 
fore with no toe or finger holds, 
and difficult humps. 

I was almost to the top when I 
slipped. My balance was knife-edge 
for a few seconds. A fall meant a 
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drop of about 100 feet. I had been 
foolish to climb alone, I thought. 
So I painfully turned myself around, 
and with my back to the slab gin- 
gerly eased myself down, using my 
heels to find tiny footholds in the 
rock. I wasted an hour before I 
was once more at the base of the 
cliffs. Then I again clambered up- 
ward, by-passing the cliff face. 

The rest of the climb up Babo- 
quivari, skirting the cliffs, is un- 
eventful. It is a steep but short rise. 
The course bears around the moun- 
tain so that the last 100 yards are 
up the north side. When one 
reaches the top he is on a dome not 
much over 50 yards square. Scrub 
live oak and Mexican pifion pine 
decorate this area. Later in the sea- 
son the dome is splashed with col- 
ors: syringas, wild onions, colum- 
bine, sorrel, and buttercups. An 
8 x 8 frame building, once used as a 
lookout, perches precariously on the 
west side of the dome. On top there 
is a bottle in a rock cairn, a register 
for those who climb, supplied with 
paper and pencil. The last preced- 
ing party had been a group of stu- 
dents from the University of Ari- 
zona who climbed the peak on 
April 10, 1949. Baboquivari had had 
no visitors in almost a year. 

The view was immense. There 
was at all points of the compass a 
vast and empty land. This is a re- 
gion where ranches are 300,000 
acres or more and where a pasture, 
such as one on the Gill ranch to the 
east, embraces 15,000 acres. The 
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earth runs to the horizon with 
hardly a mark of civilization on it, 
only an occasional trace of a road. 

I thought of the early explorers 
and settlers who came through this 
dry and empty land by pack train, 
stage coach, and long covered wag- 
ons. I remembered the tale by Gene 
Rhodes in Paso Por Aqui of the 
cowboy fleeing before the law across 
this desert. Those travelers had to 
plan carefully and mark their 
courses well. Water was scarce; 
grass was not always available. Man 
and beast could easily perish as they 
followed the mirage of springs and 
water courses in a land that had 
only dry washes. I recalled how the 
Overland Stage route that 100 years 
ago ran from Los Angeles east 
listed in its schedules water, grass, 
and wood, and distances between 
stations. 

But my thoughts were largely of 
one who came north from Mexico 
in 1687 not for profit but the salva- 
tion of men’s souls. He was the 
famous Jesuit, Father Kino, of the 
Austrian Tyrol, He preached of 
God to the Indians, converted them 
to the Catholic faith, baptized chil- 
dren, built churches, and established 
missions. He also brought to the 
Indians the seeds of wheat, melons, 
onions, and peas. He introduced 
horses, sheep, and cattle to this vast 
area. 

Father Kino knew Baboquivari. 
He had camped at Topawa, the 
Indian village through which I had 
passed this morning, and now Fran- 
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ciscan headquarters among the Pa- 
pagos. He had also slept at Fresnal 
creek at the base of Baboquivari on 
the west. In his long travels in this 
hot, dry land he had looked up and 
seen Baboquivari in the sun and 
storm. To him and his party it 
looked “like a tall castle, situated 
on the top of a high peak.” And 
so they called it Noah’s Ark. 

The world of affairs is far re- 
moved when one stands on Babo- 
quivari. One sits on a dais with his 
head bumping the sky. He feels re- 
moved from the earthly scene. In 
this remote spot one is also carried 
far back in the chronicles of time. 
Baboquivari was created perhaps 
50 million years ago. Once a great 
volcano probably stood here. Then 
molten rock welled up in the core 
of the volcano and hardened into 
a solid plug. The sides of the vol- 
cano weathered off, leaving a pillar 
of rock. 

In the days of Father Kino, men 
were plotting each other’s destruc- 
tion as they are today. The Apaches 
were streaking through the mes- 
quite, looking for victims among the 
peaceful desert Papagos. 

We need today, even more than 
the Papagos and Apaches did 300 
years ago, emissaries of love among 
all the peoples of the earth. If peace 
is to be realized we must be as 
selfless, as devoted, as steadfast as 
Father Kino. We must put our trust 
in the God who created heaven and 
earth, and make brotherhood our 
practice as well as our ideal. 
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A chamber of commerce brought a fictional 


character to real life 


Deadwood Dick 


3y NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


Condensed from the Kansas Magazine* 


EaDwoop Dick, as all readers 
of the old Beadle Library 
will remember, was a gen- 

tlemanly highwayman. He harassed 
rich claim jumpers, corporation 
lawyers from the “effete East,” 
worldly bishops, and grafting sher- 
iffs. Dressed always from head to 
foot in somber black, and riding a 
prancing black stallion, he would 
leap from ambush on the winding 
Black Hills roads. Singlehanded, 
he held up enough stagecoaches to 
fill every inch of the highway from 
Sidney to Deadwood. 

Edward L. Wheeler created him 
as a fictional character, but Dick 
eventually became the subject of a 
sober biography in the Columbia 
Encyclopedia. Even scholars 
thought he was a real person. 

Proceeds of his exploits, except 
for the modest cut that a road 
agent must retain in order to stay 
in business, he invariably divided 
among the needy. He bestowed his 
largess upon starving orphans, 
miners down on their luck but 
with hearts of gold, sincere but 
penniless preachers, and girls on 


*Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
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Deadwood’s satirically named Wall 
St. who had been driven into lives 
of shame by mortgage-foreclosing 
bankers. According to the stories, 
he was the friend of law-enforcer 
Wild Bill Hickok and mule-driving 
Calamity Jane. When Jane held the 
head of the belligerent marshal 
after his murder by Jack McCall, 
Deadwood Dick lurked outside the 
No. 10 Saloon to insure that no 
varmint should spit on Wild Bill’s 
whiskers. 

Parents of youngsters who de- 
voured the De adeeonil Dick stories 
took surreptitious and_ horrified 
looks at the novels. A bandit for 
a hero! Arthur Wheeler promptly 
took their criticism to heart. He 
had Deadwood Dick discover a 
strapping son. Fatherhood changed 
him. He leaped to the side of the 
law. He and his son, Deadwood 
Dick, Jr. fought Indians, hanged 
cattle rustlers, rescued kidnapped 
blondes, discovered lost mines, and 
even guarded the mails. 

The youth of America, and for- 
eign countries as well, had no 
slightest doubt that they might en- 
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counter Deadwood Dick and his 
son any day on any Western high- 
way. Like modern cartoon-strip 
creators, Wheeler took care that the 
hero should never die. At least a 
dozen prominent Deadwood busi- 
nessmen today admit that the ad- 
ventures of Deadwood Dick in- 
spired them to settle in the Black 
Hills. One of them is A. A. Coburn, 
insurance man in Deadwood, who 
grew up in far-away New Bruns- 
wick. 

For many years the story of 
Deadwood Dick languished in the 
Hills. But everywhere else its pop- 
ularity remained undimmed, and 
Deadwood Dick was universally 
accepted as an historical figure. Far 
more than Wild Bill or Calamity 
Jane, he had captured the popular 
imagination. Besides, people knew 
that these two were dead; they had 
read it in the papers. 

Thea, with the automobile, came 
the tourists. About 1920 they began 
to flock to the Black Hills. The first 
personality they asked about was 
Deadwood Dick. No patriotic Da- 
kotan, with an eye on_ business, 
would admit that Dick was dead, 
least of all that he never had lived. 
Half a dozen ancient bearded for- 
mer stagecoach drivers, saloon 
porters, tinhorn gamblers, and dry- 
land ranchers promptly presented 
themselves as Deadwood Dick. 

Their braggadocio impressed the 
visitors. But it all got pretty con- 
fusing by the time every one of 
the speakeasies employed a Dead- 
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wood Dick to boast of his exploits 
and cadge drinks from the tourists. 
Soon the saloonkeepers, with no 
feeling for tradition, were having 
their Deadwood Dicks sing Home 
on the Range. In one of the drink 
emporiums a cowboy from New 
Mexico rendered La Cucaracha and 
followed it with a tap dance. 

A leading Deadwood business 
man dropped in for a drink, saw 
the performance, and went out 
boiling mad. Here was the town’s 
only world-revered personality be 
ing caricatured by an _ ignorant 
“furriner.” He talked with some of 
his cronies. They agreed that these 
silly impersonations must stop. 
They were making the town a 
laughingstock. The Hills were 


about to launch their great tourist- 
attracting hullaballoo, Days of ’76. 


The Chamber of Commerce held a 
special meeting. 
“What I propose,” insisted Fred 
Gramlich, “is one Deadwood Dick, 
and one only, and I’ve got the guy 
for the part. Old Dick Clarke up 

at Whitewood.” 

The Chamber of Commerce all 
knew Dick Clarke, an elderly roust- 
about who for years worked on the 
Burlington section between Dead- 
wood and Whitewood. He regaled 
his Irish and Italian fellow laborers 
with tales of holding up stage- 
coaches, fighting Indians, and res- 
cuing lost hunters. 

“See them two stumps,” he would 
say, holding up his right hand, 
from which two fingers were miss- 
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ing. “Chief Sun-in-the-Winter shot 
a rifle right out of my hand just 
when I had a bead on him. Well, 
I pulled out a six-shooter with my 
left hand and dropped him dead. 
I buried him up by Sturgis.” None 
of his listeners, if they knew, were 
unkind enough to point out that 
the maiming really occurred when 
Dick, as baggage helper at White- 
wood, awkwardly dropped a sales- 
man’s steel trunk on his hand. 

‘Tll do it,’ agreed Clarke. 
“There’s just one condition: when 
I die, I gotta be buried under a big 
granite boulder with Deadwood 
Dick in big gold letters on it.” 
That was easy. Dick was outfitted 
with a black suit and ensconced 
in a log cabin on a high hill over- 


looking Deadwood. The speak- 
€asies were warned to throw out 
their spurious imitations—or else. 

Originally Gramlich and his as- 
sociates had planned to have Clarke 
ride the streets on a handsome 


black stallion, like the fictional 
Deadwood Dick’s. They found the 
stallion, but in two minutes Clarke 
fell off and would have had his 
foot stepped on had not Gramlich 
whacked the horse. Thereafter, it 
was decided, Dick should parade 
on foot. It would never do to have 
an outlaw mounted on a plug. 

The tourist season had just got 
well under way when Dick made 
his first appearance. He looked as 
mean as he could, and carried a 
rifle over his shoulder and a spade 
in his hand. The rifle and spade 


were Gramlich’s idea, and he had 
coached old Dick carefully on what 
to say. Within an hour, 300 people 
had crowded around the hero, and 
even automobile traffic was blocked. 
Dick expatiated on his adventures 
in and around early Deadwood. 

Then a lady visitor from Moline 
offered the opening that Gramlich 
had prayed for. “Mr. Dick,” she 
asked in a high-pitched, school- 
teacherish voice, “why do you carry 
a spade along with a gun?” 

Dick bowed profoundly, as he 
understood his original always did 
when addressed by ladies. “Lady,” 
he answered, “I always aim to give 
the men I kill Christian burial.” 

Dick’s tales got taller and taller, 
and less and less related to his fic- 
tional prototype. To a young news- 
paperman from the East he con- 
fided, “I am the last of Custer’s 
scouts now living. Custer used to 
tell me, ‘Dick, you look just like 
me.’” Actually Clarke did some- 
what resemble the unfortunate gen- 
eral. “If he’d just took my advice, 
he’d be alive today. I told him I’d 
put on his uniform and he could 
ride away on my big black stallion. 
I’d ’a’ made the Indians believe I 
was him and he’d ’a’ got away and 
I'd ’a’ got scalped. As ’twas I went 
to get help, but I was too late.” 

The young journalist wired a 
four-column story to his newspa- 
per, “The True Story of Custer’s 
Last Fight.” He included what 
Clarke said two Indian friends of 
his, Hollow Horn and Stinking 
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Bear, told him about the massacre. 
They had, purportedly, taken an 
active part. Also, according to 
Clarke, and the newspaper story, 
they added, “Dick Clarke heap 
brave scout; oughta been general.” 

Daily appearances on the streets 
by Clarke were soon not enough 
for the tourists. They wished to 
visit him at home. At the height of 
the season more than 300 people a 
day traipsed through his cabin two 
miles from town. They listened to 
his tales, and bought souvenir post- 
cards and photographs. To the 
richer ones he sold pistols and 
knives as relics of his wild days, 
and there probably are 500 col- 
lectors who own the two guns 
“that I used to hold up the Custer 
stage on the hell-freezin’ night o’ 
Nov. 29, 1876.” Romantic women 
snipped off locks of his long hair. 
When he discovered it, he charged 
them a dollar a snip. 

Dick reached the climax of his 
career when President Calvin 
- Coolidge spent the summer of 1927 
in the Black Hills. Dick, with the 
aid of his Chamber of Commerce 
friends, learned to ride horseback 
passably well. In parades in Dead- 
wood and Rapid City the applause 
was more vociferous for him than 
for Silent Cal, which made Cal 
more dour than ever. The specta- 
tors evidently reasoned that there’d 
been many Presidents, but only one 
Deadwood Dick. 

President Coolidge accepted the 


Deadwood Dick myth as whole- 


heartedly as anyone else. In spite of 
his pique over Clarke’s reception, 
he listened with apparent enjoy- 
ment to the old man’s tales. Dick’s 
story of Custer only went to con- 
firm the President’s own opinion, 
“T always said Custer was a fool.” 

Dick Clarke died in 1930, prob- 
ably about 85 years old. By then, 
even the people of the Black Hills 
had hypnotized themselves into 
believing he was the actual hero of 
Wheeler’s dime novels. Although a 
blizzard was raging, more than 
5,000 people followed his body 
from St. John’s church out to his 
lonely cabin and up a steep, half- 
mile-long hill to its final resting 
place. The Chamber of Commeree 
had kept its word to Dick, and 
blasted open with dynamite a boul- 
der 20 feet in diameter. His body 
was placed in the crevice as the 
clergyman _ repeated _ solemnly, 
“Blessed henceforth are they which 
come in the Lord.” Then the grave 
was sealed with concrete. On the 
boulder was placed a magnificent 
tablet inscribed in gold lettering: 
“Deadwood Dick, 1845-1930.” 

Today, 18 years later, the tablet 
is utterly gone, and so is a ss00d 
third of the boulder, chipped ::iway 
by vandal tourists. Even now dur- 
ing the summer 100 people visit 
the place daily either to steal a 
souvenir or to recall memories of 
their childhood hero. On the other 
hand, Edward L. Wheeler, who 
created Deadwood Dick, lies in an 
unknown grave. 
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But their conversation is strictly about 


honey business 


By GERALD HEARD 


Condensed from a book* 


EW BEE observers are greater 

than Dr. Karl von Frisch, 

the great Austrian apiolo- 
gist. His astounding discovery, the 
most startling find ever made about 
insects, has only recently come to 
light. His first two papers were 
published in German, in 1946, when 
he was working in the Austrian 
countryside, near Gratz. His next 
two came in 1948 and 1949, 

Dr. Von Frisch learned that bee 
sign language is elaborate. It escaped 
detection so long because it is so ad- 
vanced and complex. Suppose that 
you showed flowing, rounded Chi- 
nese or rapid shorthand to anyone 
used only to reading “block capi- 
tals,” and unfamiliar not only with 
any other script but of any creature 
that could write. Such a person 
might refuse to believe that the 
tangled strokes and dashes were 
anything but aimless scrawling. So, 
although many persons, generation 
by generation, have seen bees sig- 
naling to each other, they couldn’t 
see that such capers were signals. 

The bees have much to say. They 
can convey extensive and exact in- 


formation. For such reasons, if you 
don’t get the hang of it from the 
start, you are completely at a loss. 

Many beekeepers have noticed the 
actual signs and signals, which the 
discoverer of the bee language has 
noticed, catalogued, and interpreted. 
Anyone who keeps a hive can. 
Every now and then when a forag- 
ing bee comes into the hive, instead 
of unloading at once its nectar or 
pollen, it fusses about, fidgets, quiv- 
ers, and circles continuously. “Excess 
of motivational urge,” said the old 
observers. But Von Frisch noticed 
that the bees which were around 
seemed neither impatient nor indif- 
ferent to this display. On the con- 
trary, they seemed attentively inter- 
ested; what was more, they appar- 
ently learned something and acted 
on it. For Von Frisch had put his 
hives in a country where there were 
no other beekeepers. Unless he had 
done this he never could have begun 
to unravel this most unlikely riddle, 
a mystery so disguised that he never 
even suspected it existed. But that 
was only the first necessary step. 
The second was to mark each sepa- 


*Is Another World Watching? Copyright, 1950, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with per- 
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rate bee with a small spot of dis- 
tinctive paint. 

Then as soon as he began to sus- 
pect that the bees were actually 
communicating, he guessed that the 
only subject that they would talk 
about would be honey, or the raw 
material for it. So he placed, at vari- 
ous distances from the hive, caches 
of sugar. He found quickly that it 
was always a bee that had found 
such a dump that, on her return to 
her hive, straightway cut these 
queer capers. Further, those bees 
that saw her and watched her, after 
a few minutes rushed out of the 
hive. And they went straight for 
the hidden treasure. Of course, this 
could still be explained away as the 
pioneer’s elation exciting the others, 
who, seeing that she was loaded 
with loot, rushed out, and by luck 
lit on the deposit. But year-by-year 
experiments convinced Von Frisch 
that he must abandon these sim- 
pler, less startling explanations. He 
placed his sugar caches miles from 
the hives, and yet the bees went 
straight for them. There could be 
no doubt they must have been 
given exact information. He there- 
fore noted with increasing care 
every movement of the capering 
bee on its return from finding a 
cache. 

First, it milled round. It de- 
scribed a circle. But that was fol- 
lowed by a more confusing be- 
havior. At last he got the hang of 
it. Across the circle that she had 
described, she was now pacing out 
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a bisecting line. It was not easy to 
recognize this. For when the bee 
so performed, she appeared to be 
so excited that the performance 
seemed more a tipsy dance than a 
steady piece of measuring. Her 
whole body waggled and squirmed. 
No wonder former observers had 
dismissed the whole thing as aim- 
less excitement. 

Von Frisch’s great discovery lay 
in recognizing that in all this pir- 
ouetting there was the most pre- 
cise pointing. In brief, he has 
proved, and convinced other ento- 
mologists, that the bee, when draw- 
ing this diagonal across the circle, 
is giving the onlooking bees the 
direction in which lies the cache. 
If the food place lies in a straight lime 
between the hive and the sun, then 
the bee paces straight up the comb. 
If it lies straight away from the 
sun when the sun is straight behind 
the hive, then she paces straight 
down the comb. If the cache is to 
right or left of the line made by 
the sun and the hive, she indicates 
on which side and at what angle, 
by the slant at which she cuts across 
the circle she has described. 

But how does she know where 
the sun is when it is overcast, or 
when from the hive she can only 
see a narrow glimpse of the sky? 
That led to a further discovery. 
The bee, it appears, can see polar- 
ized light. The atmosphere polar- 
izes the sunlight a little. Some peo- 
ple have eyes that permit them to 
see this “effect.” The bee sees these 
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“streakings” across the sky and 
from them estimates where the sun 
actually is. 

But why must she confuse the 
whole thing by such waggling and 
squirming? 

And here, sure enough, Von 
Frisch came upon his superfind. 
For, whereas her circling and diag- 
Onaling gave the direction line to 
her onlookers, the way she wob- 
bled and squirmed as she went up 
and down that line gave the dis- 
tance at which the store would be 
found. Von Frisch counted care- 
fully with a stop watch the number 
of these waggles of the abdomen. 
He found that from them he could 
make a scale which indicated the 
space between the hive and the 
cache! The bee is a perfect “timer,” 
and her onlooking fellow bees can 
and do count! For it is precisely 
the number of complete “waggle- 
dances” that she taps off in a defi- 
nite period of time that tells the 


actual distance away the store lies 
from the hive. But the bee does not 
give her estimate (as we used 
to imagine she always flew) “in a 
beeline.” She makes allowances for 
the actual distance flown around a 
hill which it would be needlessly 
exhausting to fly over! 

It is, then, that bee, and only that 
bee, who has found a really out- 
standing deposit, that on arriving 
on the comb (or sometimes even 
on the alighting board) calls the 
others’ attention by describing the 
circle and pacing out the round. 
Then by diagonaling the circle she 
tells them in what direction the 
deposit lies. And thirdly, by the 
rhythms of her body movements, 
as she goes along the indicator line, 
she conveys to her audience how 
far they will have to fly. They 
clinch the proof by starting out 
straightway. They follow her in- 
structions precisely, and find the 
treasure trove. 


Tue Russian UN delegate cited American papers that had issued incorrect 
information. Then he said to Mrs.. Roosevelt, “Can you deny that?” 

“The difference between our press and yours is like the difference be- 
tween an apple and an egg. In a free press, as in an apple, if one spot is 
spoiled, the rest is still good. In a controlled press, as in an egg, if one spot 
is spoiled, the whole thing is bad,” Mrs. Roosevelt answered. 

France Amerique, N. Y., in Quote. 
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Russta,” cried the Soviet agricultural expert, “is an agricultural paradise, 
with four wheat crops a year.” Listeners wondered at this. “It’s easy,” he 
explained. “We have one each from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 


Russia.” 


New York Times Magazine (20 May, ’51). 











On the road for centuries, they now turn to the U.S. 


Gypsies Know Suffering 


By ANTONY D. HIPPISLEY COXE 


Condensed from Tomorrow* 


ALKING through a country 
town, I saw a lady, a very 
obvious lady, well-dressed. 

She smelled strongly of tweed. A few 
paces behind her strode a woman 
as disreputable as a garbage can, 
but alert and slightly insolent in 
her bearing. She smelled a little of 
horses. 

In between scampered a child. 
He was brown and ragged and 
whining. “White heather, lady! 
Only a copper, lady! Spare a penny, 
please! We haven’t got nothing to 
eat, lady, and my dad’s in the hos- 
pital! It will bring you luck, lady. 
Kind lady, give us a 
copper.” A small, grub- 
by, sunburnt hand rest- 
ed for a moment on a 
shopping basket which 
had been made at Lord 
Robert’s Home for Dis- 
abled Soldiers, then gave 
the discreetly checked 
tweed a little tug. Al- 
though she was obvious- 
ly annoyed, the lady 
took no notice. 

The interminable beg- 
ging was accompanied 
by a no less incessant 


chatter from the woman, addressed 
to the child. “The good lady is busy. 
Come back here! Take your dirty 
fingers off the lady’s fine clothes! 
Mung, chavvy, mung! Stop wor- 
riting the fine lady! Dik andre 
laki’s tushni! The lady doesn’t want 
to be bothered with the likes of us. 
Mung, miro chavvy, mung!” 

And there you have it. The dual 
role which the gypsy plays. The 
two sides to the gypsy problem. An 
outward subservience to our civili- 
zation and a fierce allegiance to a 
secret life; for Dik andre laki’s 
tushni can be roughly translated as 

“See what’s in her bas- 
ket,” and Mung, chavvy, 
mung means “Beg, 
child, beg.” 

The same duality ex- 
ists among all gypsies, 
whether you find them 
in, France, England, or 
America. They number 
more than 4 million, 
and America may be- 
come their center. Prof. 
Irving Brown, who suc- 
ceeded Charles Godfrey 
Leland as America’s 
foremost Romany Rye, 
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said as long ago as 1929 that the 
dark eyes of the gypsies were turn- 
ing towards the U.S. 

Their history can be traced back 
to India by their language. Since, 
even today, a large percentage of 
the gypsies themselves are illiterate, 
they cannot help us trace them. Let 
us say that in 900 a.v. they were in 
Asia Minor, and by the 13th cen- 
tury had reached Rumania. From 
then on their progress becomes 
clearer. In 1418 they turned up in 
Leipzig; two years later they were 
found in the Low Countries. There 
are records of their appearance at 
Bologna in 1422; and in 1427 they 
Were camping at the gates of Paris; 
20 years later they invaded Spain. 
During the early years of the 16th 
century they arrived in Poland, 
Russia, Great Britain, and Sweden. 
In 1715, nine Scottish gypsies were 
transported to Virginia. They were 
the first Romanies, perhaps, to en- 
ter America. Among them was a 
Faa, one of whose namesakes fig- 
ured in a treaty drawn up by James 
V of Scotland, wherein he is de- 
scribed as “a Lord and Earl of Lit- 
tle Egypt,” while another of the 
same family is the hero of the bal- 
lad which starts “Three gypsies 
stood at the Castle Gate” and goes 
on to describe how Johnny Faa ran 
off with Lady Jean Hamilton, 
Countess of Cassilis, in the 17th 
century. 

But the gypsies’ endless journey 
has been marked by suffering. For 
700 years they have undergone al- 
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most continual persecution wher- 
ever they have roamed. Through 
all Europe they have been enslaved, 
banished, branded, scourged, hang- 
ed, beheaded, broken on the wheel, 
and drowned, simply for being gyp- 
sies. The quarry in an 18th-century 
Rhineland hunt was a gypsy wom- 
an with a child at her breast. 

Hitler made the most savage on- 
slaught. Ironically, the gypsy had 
the most logical reason to call him- 
self Aryan. The concentration camps 
of Ravensbruck, Malthausen, Bu- 
chenwald, Birkenau, Auschwitz, 
Chelmo, Treblinka, and Dora all 
held more than their quota of the 
dark race. Some reports say that 
14,000 were murdered in one night. 
The figures given at the trial of 
the war criminals show that 11,000 
gypsies were at Auschwitz alone. 
Of these, all except 1,500 were ex- 
terminated. Most who remained 
went into the labor gangs. There is 
good reason to believe that many 
of the women were subjected to 
experiments in artificial insemina- 
tion, induced abortion, and other 
more obvious outrages. 

Neither was murder confined to 
the camps. In the forests of eastern 
Poland between 3,000 and 4,000 
gypsies were slaughtered by nazis 
and Ukrainian fascists. The adults 
were shot. Bullets were presumably 
too valuable to waste on children. 
They were picked up by the legs 
and their brains were bashed out 
against the trunks of trees. Once 
again the. reason was simply that 
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they were gypsies. Of the 19,000 
gypsies who lived in prewar Poland, 
some 5,500 are all that remain. Lat- 
via has lost more than a third, and 
Germany nine-tenths. Out of a 
world population of 5 million one 
in every ten died through Hitler. 

In 1614, Cervantes wrote of them: 
“Having learned early to suffer, we 
suffer not at all. The cruelest tor- 
ment does not make us tremble. 
We shrink from no form of death. 
We have learned to scorn it.” In 
Auschwitz the gypsies sang on their 
way to the gas chambers. Gypsies 
understand freedom more than 


most. 

The gypsy has a strict code of 
his own, which is often more ruth- 
lessly observed than ours. Gypsies 
are always exceedingly kind to chil- 


dren, and they are particularly 
moral in all questions of sex. They 
are remarkably healthy, and when 
old Sarah Fletcher died at the age 
of 100 in 1929, she left 177 descend- 
ants: 24 children, 82 grandchildren, 
61 great-grandchildren, and _ ten 
great-great-grandchildren. All gyp- 
sies tell lies, partly for fun, and 
partly to preserve face against those 
whom they mistrust. They are easi- 
ly aroused to anger, but few would 
spurn the hand of friendship; and 
once that has been accepted it is 
never abused. In fact, the gypsy’s 
friend is about the only person 
whose property is safe; for the most 
serious offense of the gypsy is theft. 
Stealing does not mean the same 
thing to a gypsy as to others. The 
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“Rumanian” gypsy says, “Pala muti, 
o manush sovel” (“To fill his mouth 
a man will steal”). The “Serbian” 
considers stealing a crime only if 
he robs someone poorer than him- 
self; and I have heard an English 
gypsy say that “to take something 
that you did not actually need, 
well, that was stealing.” 

You may say that gypsies are 
parasites. Yet in Hungary, where 
they have been left to themselves 
the longest, they have given the 
world some of the greatest Hun- 
garian violinists. In Spain, where 
they have also been allowed to go 
their own way, they have produced 
some of the greatest dancers On 
earth. The Russian gypsy choirs are 
still famous, and more than 12 Brit- 
ish champions of the boxing rifig 
have been gypsies. Josci, Carmen 
Amaya, Django Rheinhardt, Theo 
Medina, Jem Mace, Tom Sayegs, 
Joe Beckett—they have all brought 
something to our world as well as 
their ‘Own. , 

If you wish to find out more 
about gypsies, ask Father Alexan- 
der Chechila, pastor of the Russian 
Orthodox church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, down on East Side New 
York. He has given his services 
to Russian, Rumanian, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish gyp- 
sies during the 27 years of his priest- 
hood. I rather think that you would 
hear the same story from him as 
from Monsignor Williams in Eng- 
land. He, when the Farmers’ Union 
made an attack on the gypsies, 
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came out in their defense as a 
farmer, a former member of the 
Union, and as a priest. And thanks 
to him, the Farmers’ Union ad- 
mitted that they were wrong. 

The gypsy can seldom defend 
himself; and it is extremely rare 
to find anyone else who can defend 
him. Mrs. Doe was summoned the 
other day for keeping a caravan on 
a place used as a camping ground 
for 100 years. This was contrary to 
an order made out by the Surrey 
(England) County council. But 
that council was most put out when 
the magistrates actually looked into 
the case. The chairman of the bench 
found out that not only was Mrs. 
Doe highly respectable and spot- 
lessly clean, but that her children 


regularly attended school, where 
“they had turned out better than 
some who lived under happier cir- 
cumstances.” He pointed out that 
therefore prosecution could very 
easily become persecution. He went 
on, “These people have their rights, 
even if they have different methods 
of living from other people. The 
magistrates wish to express their 
view that houses are not the place 
for these people.” 

Mrs. Doe, on hearing that, may 
have remembered the Romany 
proverb, Kushke st kher kheren- 
gerengi, which means, “The house 
is good for the house dweller.” 
Perhaps one day the world may say 
with equal tolerance, “The road is 
open to the traveler.” 





Appeal to the Ladies 


Tue priest in charge of the university Newman club has for weeks 
been saying at the end of Mass, “Will several of the young men be 
good enough to stay to help me dismantle the altar and put away the 
chairs?” Each time only a few remained. Recently he tried a new tactic. 
“I have a heavy altar to dismantle and a number of these kneeling 
benches to put away. Would several of the young ladies be nice enough 
to stay and help me?” A number of girls remained—and 25 young men. 

From Along the Way by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (10 March ’51). 








cA YOUNG woman, just home from college for summer vacation, and 
very enthusiastic about the benefits of physical culture, said to her 
father, “Just watch this exercise. To develop the arms, I grip the rod 
by one end and move it slowly from left to right.” 
“Well, well!” exclaimed the father. “What won’t science discover 
next! If that rod had straw on the other end, you’d be sweeping.” 
The Kablegram (2 Nov. ’51). 











All of the great engineering wonders are based on simple principles 


Here’s How Bridges Are Built 


By DARRELL HUFF 


Condensed from Steelways* 


Tt 9:45 on the morning of 

Nov. 7, 1940, Galloping 

Gertie, the great Narrows 
bridge over Puget sound, was buck- 
ing and swaying in the breeze. An 
observer at either end might have 
noticed that cars on the bridge 
dipped out of sight for a second 
or two. This was normal behavior 
for four-month-old Gertie, and traf- 
fic was moving as usual. 

By 10 o'clock, however, it was 
obvious that Gertie was about to 
break her stays. The enormous steel 
suspension cables were whining un- 
der unbearable ‘stress. Suddenly, 
with a sharp crack, one of the ver- 
tical suspenders 
parted. Traffic was 
immediately stop- 
ped at the ap- 
proaches, and in a 
few minutes only 
five persons and 
one animal were 
left on the bridge: 
a student walking 
for the thrill; a re- 
porter going to 
work; a man and 
a woman on a log- 
ging truck; a pro- 


fessor making pictures of Gertie’s 
antics; and the professor’s dog, out 
for the air. 

The motion rapidly became wild- 
er. The five persons raced for their 
lives, the dog close behind, but not 
close enough. A series of suspenders 
let go and the main cable sprang 
high like a bowstring, flinging dog 
and deserted automobiles into the 
water 190 feet below. The people 
clawed their way to safety barely in 
time, as the rest of the $6,400,000 
structure went to pieces. With it 
went any illusion that men knew 
all there was to know about how 
to build a bridge that would endure. 


*350 5th Ave., New York City 1. May, 1951. 
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Galloping Gertie’s escapade 
brought up an ancient question: 
how to build a bridge that won’t 
fall down? What, besides wood, 
steel or concrete, holds a bridge up? 
The answer is: things you can’t see; 
an intricate structure of mathema- 
tics, chemistry, physics, and aero- 
dynamics. 

Yes, aerodynamics. It was wind 
that did for Gertie, although not 
sheer wind pressure, as you might 
think. She swayed for the same rea- 
son an airplane flies. Long and slen- 
der, she developed lift like the wing 
of a plane when the wind hit her 
at the right angle. As her oscillation 
increased, however, even steel could 
not stand the strain. 

To get an idea of the principles 
that hold up a bridge, put yourself 
in the position of the designer. 
Suppose you buy an acre of land 
in the country. A creek flows be- 
tween your land and the road. How 
can you cross it and bring along 
your family, your car, and perhaps 
some truckloads of building ma- 
terials? 

If the distance is short, some 
heavy planks can make a bridge 
that stands by the strength of the 
timbers alone. For a stream so wide 
that planks would sag dangerously, 
there are more complicated meth- 
ods. In trying them, you will be 
repeating the history of bridge 
building. 

You might set a row of posts in 
the center. Now your bridge has 
two spans instead of one and the 


planks can bear more weight. But 
if the water is too swift or deep 
for posts you must find some way 
to strengthen the bridge itself. 

One way is to build an arch 
bridge of stone or brick. The prin- 
ciple was one of the great discov- 
eries of engineering history. Roman 
arch bridges still carry traffic. But 
for wider streams a masonry arch 
becomes astronomically heavy and 
costly. 

So you go back to your plank 
method to see if you can find a 
way to keep the plank from sag- 
ging. You extend a short post 
downward from the center of the 
plank, and connect the bottom of 
it to the ends of your bridge. Now 
the plank can’t sag unless the con- 
necting pieces stretch. You are us- 
ing another great engineering prin- 
ciple, the truss. Turn this king-post 
truss upside down. Now the plank 
can’t sag unless the supports short- 
en. Add more members, and you 
soon have a truss that will bridge a 
relatively wide stream. 

As you move from tiny streams 
to rivers you eventually reach dis- 
tances too great for simple trusses. 
The next great principle is the can- 
tilever. A cantilever bridge is like 
a pair of diving boards, reaching 
out from the two sides of the 
stream, fastened together where 
they touch in the middle. Substi- 
tute trusses for the diving boards. 
Leave a gap in the middle and fill 
it with a connecting truss. With 
this you can bridge wide streams. 
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But even cantilevers have limits. 
That’s why the very long bridges of 
today use the suspension principle. 
Your creek, let’s say, is wider than 
two of your longest planks. So you 
nail several planks end to end to 
form one long plank. It sags, but 
you've selected a spot where there 
are a couple of stout trees on oppo- 
site sides of the stream. To them 
you tie the ends of a rope. It forms 
an arc that drops to within a few 
feet of the planks. With short pieces 
of rope you connect the first rope 
to the planks at intervals. If your 
rope doesn’t stretch too much you 
now have a bridge that can hold 
great weight. Multiply its dimen- 
sions by a hundred, substitute steel 
for hemp, and steel and concrete 
for planks and trees. Now you have 
the Golden Gate bridge with its 
world-record main span of 4,200 
feet. 

Simple? Yes, but it took centuries 
to develop the engineering and ma- 
terials to make that jump. 

The steel cable is the heart of the 
modern suspension bridge. It began 
as a strong vine tied to a tree. Later 
bridges used-rope. After the year 
1800 came the first iron bridges sup- 
ported by heavy eyebars. Iron wire 
followed, a third of a century later. 
Then came steel, and engineers 
could make cables so long they 
seemed almost threadlike in spite 
of diameters up to three feet. 

A three-foot steel cable is quite 
a cable, and the job of building 
towers to drape it over poses prob- 
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lems. Consider the Golden Gate 
bridge from San Francisco to sub- 
urban Marin county and the North. 
Many claimed the Golden Gate 
couldn’t be bridged. You can’t sink 
a pier 65 or more feet below the 
choppy surface of the Pacific: so 
said precedent. But Joseph B. Strauss, 
one of the geniuses of American 
bridge building, didn’t agree. He 
licked his first problem, the deep, 
rough water, by running a steel 
working trestle out to the site of 
the first pier. 

The piers of a bridge must be 
set on something solid. This meant 
excavating tons of rock far below 
the turbulent surface. It was a kind 
of job never done before and no 
one knew how to do it. Submarine 
bombs, driven into place by drop 
hammers that threatened to explode 
them prematurely, finally turned 
the trick. Clamshell buckets sus- 
pended from ropes of steel wire 
cleared the blasted rock. 

To buck storms and tides, the 
engineers built a kind of fender to 
protect the working area as a break- - 
water protects a harbor. On Oct. 31, 
1933, the forms for the foundations 
were ready for concrete. Then came 
one of the worst storms in local 
history. It took away the forms and 
most of the erection equipment in 
one grand sweep. 

New forms were built. This time 
a storm wrecked forms, equipment, 
and most of the trestle, too. Patient- 
ly the builders constructed a strong- 
er trestle, set new forms and poured 
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concrete. Through a gap left in the 
fender they towed a huge caisson 
of wood and steel to be sunk and 
filled with concrete to form the 
pier base. Before the caisson could 
be sunk or the gap closed, a storm 
of still greater violence began hurl- 
ing the caisson against the fender. 


Both would soon be destroyed. 


Tugboat crewmen gambled their 
lives to snag the caisson again and 
tow it out to sea and sink it. 

The engineers tried again. With 
the gap in the fender closed for 
protection from rushing waters, 
they sank large pipes to the bot- 
tom, poured concrete around them, 
capped them, pumped them dry, 
and filled them with concrete. On 
this foundation the piers were built, 
rising 44 feet above the bay. 

The next problem was the cables. 
How do you transport a mile-long 
cable three feet thick? How do you 
lift it and anchor it to its-towers? 


The answer: spin it right in place. 

You begin by building temporary 
foot bridges to serve as working 
platforms and you hang them on 
wire from one side of the bridge 
to the other. This forms the first 
two wires of your cable. Sheaves 
continue to shuttle back and forth 
till, for one cable for the Golden 
Gate bridge, your two wires have 
become a total of 27,572. 

In most bridges the wires are 
strung side by side without twist- 
ing. A mechanical “squeezer” forces 
them into a round mass. Then giant 
clamps are put on that hold them 
together and connect them to the 
smaller cables that hold up the floor 
beams or girders. Finally the cable 
is coated with grease or red lead 
and wrapped with steel wire. After 
the main cables are up it is fairly 
simple: you hang your bridge out 
in the sun and wind and rain and 


- Jet the traffic flow. 





Cancel 


Monxs produced practically all the written material of the Middle 
Ages. They worked under many difficulties; parchment was expensive 
and hard to get, and there were no erasers. When a man made an error 
in copying, he dared not try to scrape off the ink with a knife—that 
might ruin his parchment. 

So it became customary to draw crossed lines through matter in which 
an error occurred. Such lines bore a strong resemblance to a lattice, 
hence the learned monks called them cancelli (Latin for lattices). Intro- 
duction of modern writing materials has made many changes in civili- 
zation, but our terms to cancel and cancellation commemorate the little 
lattices of medieval scribes. Webb B. Garrison. 
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He is one ghost writer whose name appears with that of 
the storyteller he helps 


The Bob Considine Story 


By DICK J. STEDLER 
Condensed from Our Lady of the Sacred Heart* 


HE BY-LINE of Bob Considine 
over the column On the 
Line is known to millions 

of American newspaper readers. 

Others remember the by-line on 

special stories from 

world news fronts, 

on magazine and 

book covers, and in 

connection with mo- 

tion pictures like 

Thirty Seconds 


Over Tokyo. More 
recently, Considine 
is heard on a week- 


ly national radio 
network program. 

Some Catholics 
remember that Bob 
Considine won two 
major Catholic liter- 
ary awards. The Babe Ruth Story 
won the first annual Golden Book 
award of the Catholic Writer’s 
guild in 1948. Last year, the first 
annual Catholic Institute of the 
Press award for distinguished serv- 
ice in promoting Catholic principles 
and fostering good citizenship went 
to Considine. But Bob Considine 
himself is not well known. 


Robert Bernard Considine, 44, is 
one of the most prolific writers in 
the business. That is principally be- 
cause of the speed with which he 
organizes material and sets it down. 

In 1946, when he 

did The General 

Wainwright Story, 

the general wasn’t 

even out of the hos- 

pital when the story 

rolled off the press. 

Thirty Seconds Over 

Tokyo was complet- 

ed before its hero, 

Ted Lawson, had 

his wounds healed. 

The Babe Ruth 

Story was ready for 

circulation _ before 

the national pas- 

time’s most unforgettable personal- 
ity drew his last breath. 

Once he gets started, Considine 
writes fast, and seldom rewrites. He 
believes in personal interviews and 
plenty of legwork. All his popular 
“autobiographies” were the result of 
numerous hours of interviewing, 
hours of painstaking notations, pa- 
tient listening, and pertinent ex- 
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planations. Among his more recent 
were Harold Stassen’s Where | 
Stand; The Rape of Poland, the 
memoirs of Stanislaus Mikolajczyk, 
ex-premier of Poland, and the story 
of Robert E. Stripling, chief inves- 
tigator for the House Committee 
on Un-American activities. Once 
€riticized as a ghost writer, Con- 
side argued, “There are lots of guys 
with a story to tell. There’s nothing 
dishonorable in their not being able 
to tell it or in someone helping 
them tell it.” 

' Considine most enjoyed writing 
The Babe Ruth Story. That was 
Because he was a Ruth fan ever 
Since 1918, when a sailor took Bob 
to Washington’s Griffiths stadium. 
' That historic summer afternoon 
Ruth hurled a shutout against the 
Senators and hit a home run for 
Boston’s one-run victory. From that 
moment, the Sultan of Swat was 
Considine’s hero. 

Considine came to know the 
Bambino well. “One thing especial- 
ly impressed me about Ruth,” Con- 
sidine says. “He’s the most endur- 
img hero, I believe, in American 
history. 

“Even Washington and Lincoln 
had their knockers. But the Babe has 
been a man of the people since 1914. 
Kids who were born long after he 
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quit playing wrote him by the thou- 
sands when he was ill.” 

Considine’s first interest was 
sports. He played on the football 
team at Gonzaga High school in 
Washington, D.C., and won sev- 
eral public-park tennis champion- 
ships later. The Washington Post 
misspelled his name in a tennis ar- 
ticle; as a result of his protests, he 
began to submit occasional articles 
on tennis, later became high-school 
sports reporter, covered the Wash- 
ington Senators baseball team, and 
in 1933 went to the Washington 
Herald as sports editor. Four years 
later he signed a contract with Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s New York 
Journal-American, and obtained fea- 
ture position in Hearst papers 
when Damon Runyon died. 

In 1941 Considine completed two 
books, MacArthur the Magnificent 
and Madison Square Garden. The 
following year he produced Where's 
Sammy? in collaboration with Sam- 
my Schulman, and Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo. Last year he wrote 
The Maryknoll Story. 

Considine married Mildred An- 
derson of Kansas City, Mo., on July 
31, 1931. They have four youngsters. 
The most recent addition is a baby 
girl they decided to adopt while 
visiting Ireland. 


eA trnovcn Eskimos live on fish and seal meat and never touch bread, 
they have always recited “give us this day our daily bread” when saying 
the Lord’s Prayer. Pope Pius XII issued a papal bull for the benefit of 
Catholic Eskimos. In the future they can ask for “daily fish” instead of the 


mysterious “bread.” 


Irish Catholic. 
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The first Legion 


5 iw film version of Emmet Lavery’s 15- 
year-old play, The First Legion, was pro- 
duced by Sedif Pictures Corp. Sedif is fides, 
the Latin word for faith, spelled backwards. 
Faith is the theme of the picture. A Jesuit 
seminary is the setting. Leading Broadway 
and Hollywood-name actors play in The First 
Legion. Charles Boyer is Father Arnoux, who 
forsakes his career as a famous trial lawyer 
to be a Jesuit priest. 

Emmet Lavery adapted the play for screen 
production. He also wrote the stage and film 
plays of The Magnificent Yankee, and the 
film, Guilty of Treason, a dramatization of the 
Cardinal Mindszenty case. 


Father Jose Sierra (H. B. Warner), paralyzed for three years, is 
approaching a pneumonia crisis, when he suddenly arises from a 
coma and walks. As he lies ill, Father Marc Arnoux (Charles 
Boyer) observes that Dr. Peter Morrell (Lyle Bettger), a bitter 
apostate Catholic, is in charge of the case. si 














The “miracle” inspires Father John Fulton (Wesley Addy). Dr. 
Morrell is noncommittal. Father Arnoux is troubled. The announce- 


ment brings a rush of ailing pilgrims to the seminary. 
106 





Father Sierra accepts his cure as a miracle due to Blessed Joseph, 
the founder of the seminary. Father Arnoux questions Father Sierra. 
He is not satisfied that a miracle has occurred. 
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When Father Rector dies, Dr. Morrell decides to make an open 
statement. Terry and Father Arnoux discuss the situation, but she 
refuses to believe that a miracle had not occurred. Her faith has 
brought her to St. Gregory’s chapel. 
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Father Arnoux and Dr. Peter Morrell find Terry at the chapel altar. 
She has collapsed there. When she regains consciousness, she 
explains. “I started to pray for Peter [Dr. Morrell],” she says, 
“and suddenly .. . I walked.” 
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Love is a trinity, and God is the third 


The Differences Between 
Sex and Love 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Chapter from a book* 


OVE is primarily in the will, 
not in the emotions or the 
glands. The will is like the 

voice; the emotions are like the 
echo. The pleasure associated with 
love, or what is today called “sex,” 
is the frosting on the cake; its pur- 
pose is to make us like the cake, 
not ignore it. 

The greatest illusion of lovers is 
to believe that the intensity of their 
sexual attraction is the guarantee of 
the perpetuity of their love. It is 
because of this failure to distin- 
guish between the glandular and 
spiritual—or between sex, which we 
have in common with animals, and 
love, which we have in common 
with God—that marriages are so 
full of deception. 

What some people love is not a 
person, but the experience of being 
in love. The first is irreplaceable; 
the second is not. As soon as the 
glands cease to react with their 
pristine force, couples who identi- 
fied emotionalism and love claim 
they no longer love one another. 
If such is the case, they never loved 


the other person in the first place; 
they only loved being loved, which 
is the highest form of egotism. 

Marriage founded on sex passion 
alone lasts only as long as the ani- 
mal passion lasts. Within two years 
the animal attraction for the other 
may die, and when it does, law 
comes to its rescue to justify the 
divorce with the meaningless words 
“incompatibility,” or “mental tor- 
ture.” Animals never have recourse 
to law courts, because they have no 
will to leve; but man, having rea- 
son, feels the need of justifying his 
irrational behavior when he does 
wrong. 

There are two reasons for the 
primacy of sex over love in a de- 
cadent civilization. One is the de- 
cline of reason. As humans give up 
reason, they resort to their imagi- 
nations. That is why motion pic- 
tures and picture magazines enjoy 
such popularity. As thinking fades, 
unrestrained desires come to the 
fore. Since physical and erotic de- 
sires are among the easiest to dwell 
upon, because they require no ef- 


*Three To Get Married. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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fort, and because they are power- 
fully aided by bodily passions, sex 
begins to be all-important. It is not 
by historical accident that an age 
of anti-intellectualism and irration- 
alism, such as our own, is also an 
age of carnal license. 

The second factor is egotism. As 
belief in a Divine Judgment, a fu- 
ture life, heaven and hell, a moral 
order, is increasingly rejected, the 
ego becomes more and more firmly 
enthroned as the source of its mo- 
rality. 

Each person becomes a judge 
in his own case. With this increase 
of selfishness, the demands for self- 
satisfaction become more and more 
imperious, and the interests of the 
community and the rights of others 
have less and less appeal. All sin is 
self-centeredness, as love is other- 
ness and relatedness. Sin is the 
infidelity of man to the image of 
what he ought to be in his eternal 
vocation as an adopted son of God, 
the image God sees in Himself 
when He contemplates His Word. 

There are two extremes to be 
avoided,in discussing married love: 
1. the refusal to recognize sexual 
love; 2. the giving of primacy to 
sexual attraction. The first error 
was Victorian; the second is Freud- 
ian. To the Christian, sex is in- 
separable from the person. To re- 
duce the person to sex is as silly 
as to reduce personality to lungs 
or a thorax. Certain Victorians prac- 
tically denied sex as a function of 
personality. Certain sexophiles of 
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modern times deny personality and 
make a god of sex. 

The male animal is attracted to 
the female animal, but a human 
personality is attracted to another 
human personality. The attraction 
of beast to beast is physiological; 
the attraction of human to human 
is physiological, psychological, and 
spiritual. The human spirit has a 
thirst for the infinite which the 
quadruped has not. This infinite is 
really God. But man can pervert 
that thirst, which the animal cannot 
because it has no concept of the 
infinite. Infidelity in married life 
is basically the substitution for an 
infinite of a succession of finite 
carnal experiences. The false infin- 
ity of succession takes the place of 
the Infinity of Destiny, which is 
God. 

The beast is promiscuous for an 
entirely different reason than man. 
The false pleasure given by new 
conquests in the realm of sex is the 
ersatz for the conquest of the Spirit 
in the Sacrament! The sense of 
emptiness, melancholy, and frustra- 
tion is a consequence of the failure 
to find infinite satisfaction in what 
is carnal and limited. Despair is 
disappointed hedonism. The most 
depressed spirits are those who seek 
God in a false god! 

If love does not climb, it falls. If, 
like the flame, it does not burn up- 
ward to the sun, it burns down- 
ward to destroy. If sex does not 
mount to heaven, it descends into 
hell. There is no such thing as giv- 
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ing the body without giving the 
soul. Those who think they can be 
faithful in soul to one another, but 
unfaithful in body, forget that the 
two are inseparable. Sex in isola- 
tion from personality does not ex- 
ist! An arm living and gesticulating 
apart from the living organism is 
an impossibility. Man has no or- 
ganic functions isolated from his 
soul. There is involvement of the 
whole personality. Nothing is more 
psychosomatic than the union of 
two in one flesh; nothing so much 
alters a mind, a will, for better or 
for worse. The separation of soul 
and body is death. Those who sepa- 
rate sex and spirit are rehearsing 
for death. The enjoyment of the 
other’s personality through one’s 
own personality is love. The pleas- 
ure of animal function through an- 
other’s animal function is sex sepa- 
rated from love. 

Sex is one of the means God has 
instituted for the enrichment of 
personality. It is a basic principle 
of philosophy that there is nothing 
‘in the mind which was not previ- 
ously in the senses. All our knowl- 
edge comes from the body. We 
have a body, St. Thomas tells us, 
because of the weakness of our in- 
tellect. Just as the enrichment of 
the mind comes from the body and 
its senses, so the enrichment of love 
comes through the body and _ its 
sex. As one can see a universe mir- 
rored in a tear on a cheek, so in 
sex can be seen mirrored that wider 
world of love. Love in monoga- 
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mous marriage includes sex; but 
sex, in the contemporary use of the 
term, does not imply either mar- 
riage or monogamy. 

Every woman instinctively real- 
izes the difference between the two, 
but man comes to understand it 
more slowly through reason and 
prayer. Man is driven by pleasure; 
woman by the meaning of pleasure. 
She sees pleasure more as a means 
to an end, namely, the prolonga- 
tion of love both in herself and in 
her child. Like Mary at the Annun- 
ciation, she accepts the love which 
is presented to her by another. In 
Mary, it came directly from God 
through an angel; in marriage, it 
comes indirectly from God through 
a man. But in both instances, there 
is an acceptance, a surrender, a fiat: 
“Let it be unto me according to 
Thy word.” The pagan woman 
who has not consciously thought 
of God is actually half woman and 
half dream; the woman who sees 
love as a reflection of the Trinity 
is half woman and half Spirit, and 
she waits upon the creative work 
of God within her body. Patience 
thus becomes bound up with her 
acceptance. Woman accepts the exi- 
gencies of love, as the farmer ac- 
cepts the exigencies of nature, and 
waits, after the sowing of the seed, 
the harvest of autumn. 

But when sex is divorced from 
love there is a feeling that one has 
been stopped at the vestibule of the 
castle of pleasure; that the heart has 
been denied the city after crossing 
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the bridge. Sadness and melancholy 
result from such a frustration of 
destiny, for it is the nature of man 
to be sad when he is pulled outside 
himself, or exteriorized without 
getting any nearer his goal. 

There is a closer correlation be- 
tween mental instability and the ani- 
mal view of sex than many suspect. 
Happiness consists in interiority 
of the spirit, namely, the devel- 
opment of personality in relation- 
ship to a heavenly destiny. He who 
has no purpose in life is unhappy; 
he who exteriorizes his life and is 
dominated, or subjugated, by what 
is outside himself, or spends his 
energy on the external without un- 
derstanding its mystery, is unhappy 
to the point of melancholy. There 
is the feeling of being hungry after 
having eaten, or of being disgusted 
with food, because it has not nour- 
ished the body, in the case of an 
individual, or another body, in the 
case of marriage. 

In the woman, this sadness is due 
to the humiliation of realizing that 
where marriage is only sex, her role 
could be fulfilled by any other 
woman; there is nothing personal, 
“incommunicable, and __ therefore 
nothing dignified. Summoned by 
her God-implanted nature to be 
ushered into the mysteries of life 
which have their source in God, 
she is condemned to remain on the 
threshold as a tool or an instrument 
of pleasure alone, and not as a com- 
panion of love. Two glasses that 
are empty cannot fill up one an- 
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other. There must be a fountain of 
water outside the glasses, in order 
that they may have communion 
with one another. It takes three 
to make love. 

Every person is what he loves. 
Love becomes like unto that which 
it loves. If it loves heaven, it be- 
comes heavenly; if it loves the car- 
nal as a god, it becomes corruptible. 
The kind of immortality we have 
depends on the kind of loves we 
have. Putting it negatively, he who 
tells you what he does not love, 
also tells what he is. “Amor pondus 
meum.” (“Love is my gravitation”), 
said St. Augustine. This slow con- 
version of a subject into an object, 
of a lover into the beloved, of the 
miser into his gold, of the saint into 
his God, discloses the importance 
of loving the right things. The 
nobler our loves, the nobler our 
character. To love what is below 
the human, is degradation; to love 
what is human for the sake of the 
human, is mediocrity; to love the 
human for the sake of the Divine, 
is enriching; to love the Divine for 
its own sake is sanctity. 

Love is trinity; sex is duality. But 
there are many other differences be- 
tween the two. Sex rationalizes; 
love does not. Sex has to justify 
itself with Kinsey reports, “But 
Freud told us,” or “No one be- 
lieves that today”; love needs no 
reasons. Sex asks science to defend 
it; love never asks “Why?” It says, 
“T love you.” Love is its own rea- 
son. “God is love.” 
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Satan asked a “Why?” of God’s 
love in the Garden of Paradise. 
Every rationalization is farfetched, 
and never discloses the real reason. 
He who breaks the Divine Law and 
finds himself outside of Christ’s 
Mystical Body in a second mar- 
riage, will often justify himself by 
saying: “I could not accept the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation.” What 
he means is that he can no longer 
accept the 6th Commandment. Mil- 
ton wrote an abstract and appar- 
ently a philosophical treatise on 
“Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce,” in which he justified divorce 
on the grounds of incompatibility. 
But the real reason was not what 
he set down in the book; it was 
to be found in the fact that he 
wished to marry someone else while 
his wife was living. 

What is important is not what 
people say, but why they say it. 
Too many assume that the reason 
people do not come to God is be- 
cause they are ignorant; it is more 
generally true that the reason peo- 
ple do not come to God is because 
of their behavior. Our Lord said: 
“Rejection lies in this, that when 
the light came into the world men 
preferred darkness to light; pre- 
ferred it, because their doings were 
evil. Anyone who acts shamefully 
hates the light.” It is not always 
doubt that has to be overcome, but 
evil habits. 

From another point of view, sex 
seeks the part; love the totality. Sex 
is biological and physiological and 


has its definite zones of satisfaction. 
Love, on the contrary, includes all 
of these but is directed to the to- 
tality of the person loved, i.e., as a 
creature composed of body and soul 
and made to the image and likeness 
of God. Love seeks the clock and 
its purpose; sex concentrates on the 
mainspring and forgets its mission 
to keep time. Sex eliminates from 
the person who is loved everything 
that cannot adapt itself to its carnal 
libido. Those who give primacy to 
sex for that reason are antireligious. 
Love, however, does not concen- 
trate on a function, but on person- 
ality. An organ does not include 
the personality, but the personality 
includes the organ, which is an- 
other way of repeating the theme: 
love includes sex, but sex does not 
include love. 

Love concentrates on the object; 
sex concentrates on the subject. 
Love is directed to someone else 
for the sake of the other’s perfec- 
tion; sex is directed to self for the 
sake of self-satisfaction. Sex flatters 
the object not because it is praise- 
worthy in itself, but rather as a 
solicitation. It knows how to make 
friends and influence people. Most 
sound minds resent flattery because 
they see the egotism behind the 
screen of altruism. The ego in sex 
pleads that it loves the alter ego, 
but what it loves is really the possi- 
bility of its own pleasure in the 
other ego. The other person is nec- 
essary for the return of the egotist 
upon himself. The egotist finds 
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himself constantly being encircled 
by non-being, purposelessness, and 
meaninglessness; he has the feeling 
of being exploited. Refusing to be 
related to anything else, he soon 
sees that nothing is for him: the 
whole world is against him! But 
love, which stresses the object, finds 
itself in constantly enlarging rela- 
tionships. Love is so strong it sur- 
passes narrowness by devotedness 
and forgetfulness of self. In history, 
the only causes that die are those 
for which men refuse to die. The 
more love grows, the more its eyes 
open to the needs of others, to the 
miseries of men, and to compassion. 
The remedy for all the sufferings 
of the modern brain lies in the en- 
largement of the heart through 
love, which forgets itself as the 
subject and begins to love the 
neighbor as the object. But he who 
lives for himself will eventually 
find that nature, fellowman, and 
God are all against him. The so- 
called “persecution complex” is the 
result of egotism. The world seems 
against him who wants everything 
for himself. 

Sex is moved by the desire to 
fill a moment.between having and 
not having. It is an experience like 
looking at a sunset, or twirling 
one’s thumbs to pass the time. It 
rests after one experience, because 
glutted for the moment, and then 
waits for the reappearance of a new 
craving or passion to be satisfied on 
a totally different object. Love 
frowns upon this notion, for it sees 
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in this nothing but the killing of 
the objects loved for the sake of 
self-satisfaction. 

Sex would give birds flight, but 
no nests; hearts emotions, but no 
homes; throw the whole world into 
the experience of voyagers at sea, 
but with no ports. Instead of pur- 
suing an Infinite which is fixed, it 
substitutes the false infinity of 
never finding satisfaction. The in- 
finite then becomes not the posses- 
sion of love but the fruitless search 
for love, which is the basis of so 
many psychoses and neuroses. The 
infinite then becomes restlessness, 
a merry-go-round of the heart 
which spins only to spin again. 

Real love, on the contrary, admits 
the need, the thirst, the passion, the 
craving, but it also admits an abid- 
ing satisfaction by adhesion to a 
value which transcends time and 
space. Love unites itself to being 
and thus becomes perfect; sex 
unites itself to non-being and thus 
becomes irritation and anxiety. In 
love, poverty becomes integrated 
into riches; need into fulfillment; 
yearning into joy; chase into cap- 
ture. But sex is without the joy of 
offering. The wolf offers nothing 
when he kills the lamb. The joy 
of oblation is mission, for the ego- 
tist by his very nature seeks infla- 
tion. Love gives to receive. Sex 
receives so as not to give. Love is 
soul contact with another for the 
sake of perfection; sex is body con- 
tact with another for the sake of 
sublimation. 
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A body can exhaust itself, but it 
cannot nourish itself. If man need- 
ed only nourishment, he could 
devour love as he devours food. 
But having a spirit which needs 
the Divine Love as a unitive force, 
he can never be satisfied by devour- 
ing the love of another person. A 
potato has a nature; a man is a 


person. The former can be de- 
stroyed as a means to an end; the 
human may not. Sex would turn 
man into a vegetable and reduce 
a person to an animal. Sex makes 
hungry where most it satisfies, for 
the person needs the person, and 
a person is a person only when 
seen in an image of God. 


If you’re 40 and you have an urge to exercise, 


sit down—the urge will pass 


Act Your Age 


By PETER J. STEINCROHN, M.D. 


Condensed from a book* 


HE average man_ believes 

that he needs exercise to 

keep “fit.” Often, in at- 
tempting to prove his fitness, or 
improve it, he does himself irrepar- 
able harm. In fact, he often kills 
himself. 

“Isn't that stretching a point to 
make one?” you may ask. “I’ve 
played golf and tennis for 30 years 
and have never seen a man drop 
on a golf course or a tennis court.” 

Could be. Nevertheless, it does 
happen too frequently to brush 


aside the evidence easily. Person- 


ally, I have seen it happen once. 
However, I do not base my belief 
on what actually happens during 
exercise but on what happens im- 
mediately after it, or even days or 
weeks later. 

Most athletes are on the way over 
the hill when they reach 30, al- 
though there are exceptions who 
seem to be ageless. Trouble comes 
when the average man considers 
himself ageless. It is nice to feel 
youthful, but it is wise to recognize 
the limits of our ability. In many 
of us there is the urge to prove that 


*How to Stop Killing Yourself. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission 
of Wilfred Funk, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York City, 16. 272 pp. $2.95. 
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To lose a pound of body fat by 
dieting is simple, but to lose the 
same pound by physical activity 
you would have to saw wood 
10% hours, lay 14,731 bricks, do 
carpentry for 30 hours or shovel 
114,000 pounds of sand. If you 
prefer athletics to manual labor, 
you may accomplish the same 
result by running 43 miles, wres- 
tling for five and a half: hours, 
playing football for close to five 
hours or doing freehand gym- 
nastics for 10% hours. 

Max Millman, M.D., in 

‘Foday’s Health (May ’51). 


we are younger than the years at- 
test. This is a strong urge, so much 
so that apparently sensible persons 


act like teen-agers. 

Are you 40 or over and unwilling 
to slow down? Do you feel that you 
must prove to yourself that you are 
not getting old? Have you chosen 
muscle rather than brain as a way 
of proof? 

If so, you may be unconsciously 
going about killing yourself. Surely 
you realize that your health and 
happiness do not depend upon chas- 
ing a tennis ball all afternoon with 
20-year-old kids, or hitting at a 
small white pill for 36 holes under 
a broiling sun, or bending your 
aging knees, or twisting your com- 
plaining back. You may, of course, 
be the exception who really enjoys 
a workout. If so, you are in the 
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minority. Most of us are inherently 
lazy. After a hard day’s work the 
40-ish man or woman longs for the 
slippers, evening paper or book, and 
complete relaxation. 

Most persons who exercise do it 
after they have already put in a 
good portion of the day’s work. 
Experiments have shown that if 
you are tired, added muscle use 
may overstrain the already fatigued 
muscles. In addition, it will take 
longer to recover. And if you are 
doing “head work” behind a desk 
most of the day, remember that the 
power of your muscles has been 
diminished. This is also true if you 
have been getting too little sleep. 

You may ask, “Then what have 
I been given muscles for?” The 
answer is this: primarily, to prevent 
your skeleton from dangling. Of 
course, muscles also are for the 
young who strive to pitch no-hit 
games; who would like to win the 
intercollegiate boxing champion. 
ship; who would like to run 9 
yards for a touchdown for dear old 
Notre Dame. 

Now 40 should not be a distinét 
line between youth and age, but as 
a rough boundary it is good enough, 
Some 35-year-olds are older than 
some 45-year-olds, but you can put 
it down as a rule that most men 
and women at 40 are not at that 
period of life called the Age of 
Youth; rather, they have entered 
the Youth of Old Age. You should 
realize that fact when you are faced 
with the choice of substituting pi- 
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nochle for pranks, a sofa for set- 
ting-up exercises, bridge for body- 
building exercises, or tending your 
garden for tennis. 

Perhaps you say that you are 
different. You stop exercising while 
you are still fresh, while you have 
that warm, rosy glow. If so, you 
are an unusual human being, be- 
cause it is safe to say that not one 
person in thousands stops in the 
middle of his tennis or golf game 
simply because he feels top notch. 
It is at such a time that he is likely 
to say, “How about another set? 
How about another round?” It re- 
quires discernment and will power 
to be able to stop before you have 
taken too large a dose. 

I know some patients with heart 
trouble who could very well, with- 
out harm to themselves, play five to 


nine holes of golf—the level holes. 
And yet it would be senseless to 
tell them to go ahead because most 
would succumb to their partners’ 
requests of “Oh, let’s play nine 
more.” 

There are many sensible substi- 


tutes for overexertion. Riding, 
walking, sailing, bowling a few 
lines, nine holes of golf, garden- 
ing an hour or so a day—all of 
these should satisfy the demands 
of middle-aged muscles. And even 
these may be too much for. some 
of you. Perhaps moderate walking 
is your limit. 

Remember, when you are over 
40 years, that your heart is no 
longer perfect. Remember that your 


muscles get more exercise daily in 
your work, even if you are a desk 
sitter, than you realize. Remember 
that if you are a woman your work 
is never done. You need not find 
other ways to throw away energy. 
You use up enough of it doing 
your daily chores. Remember that 
exercise will not protect you from 
disease. The chances are it will 
make you tired and thus more sus- 
ceptible. Remember that exercise is 
not the way to take off weight. The 
best way to do that is by dieting. 
If you are searching for fitness, you 
may find it by keeping slender, 
getting enough sleep, not over- 
working, and having frequent va- 
cations. Remember, and not with 
regret, that your football and base- 
ball days are over. There are other 
newer pleasures when you reach 
the 40’s that do not require the 
daily muscle mauling. 

You can kill yourself by exercise 
on the tennis court or the handball 
and squash courts; likewise you can 
do it more slowly by taking the 
zip out of life by being chronically 
tired because you persist in setting- 
up exercises daily. 

Exercise is a state of mind. Like 
sheep we follow the leader. We 
have been told that “exercise is 
good for you”; we have accepted 
this dictum without reason, and 
have subjected creaking joints and 
protesting muscles to unnecessary 
strain simply because we think ex- 
ercise is a necessary adjunct to 
proper living. 
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King Mwanga’s Boy Victims 
By A. E. HOWELL, W.F. 


Condensed from a book* 
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flames consumed the tormented bodies of 22 native boys who cheer- 

fully gave their lives for their newly won Catholic faith. The boys, 
now known as the Blessed Martyrs of Uganda, were beatified in 1920. Their 
blood was truly the seed of Christians, for Uganda today numbers a mil- 
lion Catholics among its population of 4 million. The country is divided 
into six dioceses. Father Howell loves Uganda and its people, from per- 
sonal knowledge. He tells an absorbing story of the missionaries’ penetra- 
tion into that once hostile land, and of the courage of the native boys who 
defied a dissolute and vicious young king. 


CT tan FIRES of Namugongo flared up just over 60 years ago. The 


*The Fires of Namugongo. 1948. Samuel Walker, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Published with permission of the White Fathers of Africa, Franklin, Pa. 159 pp. $1. 
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King Mwanga’s Boy Victims 


By A. E. HOWELL, W.F. 


HE White Fathers were the 
first Catholic priests to come 
to the interior of Africa. On 
their way in, they found the 

Africans friendly. The natives came 
out of the brush to examine the 
white men from head to foot. They 
laughed when a Father blew his 
nose into a handkerchief instead of 
on the ground; but when the priests 
pulled off their boots, their amuse- 
ment gave way to panic. They had 
not seen boots before, and imagined 
that the white men were magicians, 
peeling off their feet. 

It was a happy day when the 
Fathers finally saw the gleaming 
waters of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
on the other side of which lay 
Uganda, their destination. Father 
Lourdel, because he knew Swahili, 
was to cross the lake with Brother 
Amans to see King Mutesa. The 
two missionaries loaded a dugout 
boat with provisions for a week 
and presents for the king, and were 
paddled away by 13 natives. 

Their crossing was not a very 
easy one. They were soon surprised 
by one of the storms which some- 
times lash the lake into fury. They 
just managed to reach the shore 
when their boat fell to pieces. They 
spent days repairing it, and their 
provisions ran out. This obliged 
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them to pull to shore day after day 
to forage for food. After 28 weary 
days the crazy boat touched the 
shore of Old Entebbe. It was Jan. 
17, 1879. 

The missioners settled down un- 
der a big tree for the night. They 
were watched by natives hiding in 
the long grass, waiting with spears 
for the slightest sign of hostility 
from the white men. The mission- 
aries were very near to death that 
night. But no harm was done them, 
and the next day they began a 28- 
mile walk to Rubaga to see the 
“greatest of all the kings of Ugan- 
da,” Mutesa. 

Father Lourdel and _ Brother 
Amans made their tired way along 
the red, dust-laden tracks to Ru- 
baga, surrounded first by excited 
yelling people, and later by soldiers 
as well. As they approached the 
capital they were met by the king’s 
guard, and made prisoners in a 
small mud hut. There they remain- 
ed for a fortnight. 

Then came the summons to ap- 
pear before Mutesa. Weak from 
hunger and fever, they stumbled 
to the audience hall, half expecting 
to be killed. 

They saw a black man dressed in 
a white robe, lying on a couch and 
leaning on his elbow, while two 
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boys waved ostrich feathers over his 
head. This could only be Mutesa, 
king of Uganda. They bowed low 
to him, and held out the presents 
they had brought—some imitation 
pearls and a handsome sword. The 
king hardly deigned a glance, and 
a boy came forward and took the 
presents away. Not knowing what 
to do next, Father Lourdel stood 
before the monarch, who, through 
lowered eyelids, examined him 
from head to foot, embarrassing 
him with this long, deliberate, and 
apparently contemptuous scrutiny. 


Farner Lourdel was about to speak 
when an attendant invited him to 
sit on a mat on the floor facing 
Mutesa. The king spoke very quiet- 
ly. “Why have you come to my 
country?” 

“I am a priest of the Church of 
God, the Catholic Church. I left 
my chief on the other side of the 
lake. He sent me only to greet 
Your Majesty, of whose wisdom 
and greatness he has heard. He is 
with two of my brethren and he 
wishes to bring them here to teach 
your people about the one true 
God.” 

Mutesa waved a languid hand. 
The audience was over. Father 
Lourdel rose to his feet, and bow- 
ing first to the king and then to 
the chiefs, walked slowly from the 
hall. 

But Mutesa sent canoes for the 
other priests, Fathers Livinhac, 
Barbot, and Girault. Father Lour- 
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del had won his confidence. When 
the priests arrived, the king’s broth- 
er called on them immediately, 
bringing food and banana beer to- 
gether with a summons to attend 
at court next morning. The recep- 
tion there, however, was chilly to 
the freezing point. Mutesa let 
them cool their heels outside his 
hut for an hour. Then they found 
him lying on a couch. He made no 
movement whatever to greet them, 
There was another of the long em- 
barrassing silences. Silence was 
Mutesa’s favorite technique in re 
ceiving strangers, lest they should 
think themselves important. 

The missioners asked permission 
to build a large hut. The king gave 
it, and promised to send men to 
work for them. The priests, feeling 
very uncomfortable, were shown 
out, but no sooner had they reached 
their huts than men came with 30 
head of fine cattle, a royal gift of 
welcome. The Fathers breathed 
more easily, but realized that 
Mutesa would need study and care- 
ful handling. 

In the meantime, the Fathers vis- 
ited the people. They were not per- 
mitted to leave the capital, but the 
court itself presented a large fief 
for their apostolate. It took these 
simple folk some time to speak to 
the priests. They were afraid of the 
chiefs and the king, and they were 
naturally suspicious of the strange 
beings with white skins. But soon 
they became bolder. One day in 
November, 1879, a boy asked Fa- 
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ther Lourdel to tell him about his 
religion. The next day he brought 
a friend. Two others approached 
Father Girault, and a catechism 
class was formed at the mission. 
More and more boys and young 
men came, and one or two older 
men. So while Mutesa was consult- 
ing the tribal gods about his health, 
living a life of dreadful debauchery, 
and puzzling over his political 
problems, simpler folk were going 
straight to God. 

But the mission began to be raid- 
ed at night by thieves; fires were 
started in its outlying buildings; 
' and the priests themselves were 
openly insulted on the roads. Every 
night one of them had to be on 
guard. Their lives became so un- 
bearable that they complained to 
the king. He, whatever regrets he 
expressed, did nothing about the 
complaints. People said that it was 
Mutesa himself who set men to 
worry the Fathers so that they 
would leave the country. Then he 
_ began to speak casually about kill- 
ing everyone who went to the mis- 
sion. 


Onze day, neophytes came in terror 
to the mission, saying that the 
Arabs of the country had planned 
to have them all killed. The Fa- 
thers made careful inquiries. They 
were told that the men had been 
chosen to carry out the massacre, 
that the night was fixed and was 
not far off. They were finally con- 
vinced that upon them depended 
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the lives of their Christians and 
that they themselves were in mortal 
danger. If they were to leave the 
country, Mutesa would think that 
Catholicism was ended in his land. 
He would leave the Catholics alone. 
The Fathers could go south out of 
Mutesa’s country and find a large 
field for their zeal. If they remain- 
ed in Uganda, they risked the lives 
of their people and their own. Even 
if there were no massacre, how 
could they continue to work under 
the threat of Mutesa’s wrath? 

They decided after long and fer- 
vent prayer. They would leave the 
country. Father Lourdel, the king’s 
friend, went to ask his permission 
to leave. Mutesa expressed surprise 
but not regret. He ordered canoes 
to take them across the lake, and as 
a parting gift he gave them a mag- 
nificent elephant tusk. It was Nov. 
28, 1882. 

The Fathers were in the canoes, 
the signal to push off was about to 
be given. From the back of the 
crowd someone shouted, “Wait! 
Wait!” The people made room, and 
through them walked a young man 
of 16. The people looked on re- 
spectfully as he stood and said fare- 
well to the Fathers. 

“Good-by,” he said, “I’m sorry to 
see you go; but I think you're do- 
ing what is right. I like you very 
much, and I'll permit my own 
servants to continue to pray. I 
thank you for all your work in 
Uganda.” He shook hands with 
Father Livinhac and the others, 








leaving Father Lourdel, whom he 
knew best and loved, till the last. 
He put his hands on Father Lourd- 
el’s shoulders and gripped him 
tightly. “Good-by,” he said, “good- 
by, Father. Pray to God for me.” 

“We shall pray for you,” answer- 
ed the priest. “As soon as you're 
king we'll come back to Uganda.” 
The young man _ was Prince 
Mwanga, Mutesa’s son. 

The Christians grew in numbers 
right through 1883 and 1884. Now 
that the White Fathers were out 
of the way, Mutesa felt that there 
was no harm in letting a few pages 
and peasants amuse themselves 
with this new-fangled religion. He 
left the Catholics alone to their 
secret meetings and prayers. 

Mutesa died suddenly on Oct. 9, 
1884. The Catholics made no secret 
of their joy on Mwanga’s accession. 
Had he not loved Father Lourdel 
and the other priests? Had he not 
told them to come back when he 
became king? And now he was 
placing Christians in high positions 
at court. The days of persecution, 
they thought, were surely over, and 
they threw «secrecy to the winds. 
They met openly and in large num- 
bers for prayer and _ instructions. 
Joseph Mukasa, one of their leaders, 
and his assistant, Charles Lwanga, 
held catechism classes right in the 
king’s large audience hall. 

The White Fathers in the South 
sent congratulations to Mwanga, 
and prepared to return. In April, 
the king sent a flotilla of canoes to 








Uganda, the country in which the 22 
pages were martyred, is the country of 
Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka of Masaka, na- 
tive African bishop who visited the U.S. 
last year. Bishop Kiwanuka is a direct 
descendant of people who died in the 
persecution that claimed the 22 boy 
martyrs, and bears the same name as one 
of the boys. Moslems and Vandals de- 
stroyed Christianity in Africa in the 7th 
century. The hierarchy was restored 
when Bishop Kiwanuka was elevated to 
the episcopacy in 1931. In his diocese, 
Catholics make up one third of the popu- 
lation, 137,000 out of 385,000. He has 
70 teaching Brothers, 200 Sisters, and 50 
priests, all natives, and 26 White Fathers, 


bring them and their baggage 
across the lake. Father Livinhac 
had been appointed Vicar Apostolic 
of Nyanza, which included Ugan- 
da, and he was in Europe for his 
consecration as bishop. Father Gi- 
rault remained in the South, but 
Father Lourdel and another priest, 
with Brother Amans, arrived in 
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Uganda in July, 1885. They were 


received in triumph. As the fleet of 
20 canoes touched land at Entebbe 
the news spread like a bush fire, 
and Christians flocked to meet the 
returned exiles. 


Mwanea rose and advanced to 
meet them, running the last few 
steps like a boy. “I am happy, very 
happy, to see you back,” he cried. 
Turning to his attendants, he said, 
“You see, my Fathers have come 
back to me.” 

The visitors sat down on mats 
and talked with the king, who had 
food and drink brought to them. 
Again and again he told them how 
glad he was to see them, and how 
he would help them to teach -his 
people. Then when the time came 
for them to go, he said, “Now you 
must promise me that you will nev- 
er leave my country again.” 

“We shall stay until we die,” an- 
swered Father Lourdel, “since Your 
Majesty wants us to stay.” Father 
Lourdel had good reason to rejoice, 
for there were now more than 800 
catechumens, and in his absence 170 
people in danger of death had been 
baptized. 

The missionary went to bed hap- 
py the first night. All seemed well. 
He dreamed of the Kingdom of 
Christ established in this lovely 
country. But all was not well. Poor, 
weak, vain Mwanga. The double 
force of power and riches had al- 
ready conquered him. He was 
smoking hemp, which muddled his 
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brain; his harem was full, and he 
gave himself up, at the instigation 
of evil Arabs, to unnatural vice. 
Already he had vented his anger 
on some Catholic pages and threat- 
ened to kill them because they 
would not submit to his evil desires. 

Mwanga complained, “In this 
very court, in my own house, the 
Christian pages will not do what I 
tell them.” In this indeed there was 
truth; for no Catholic boy was 
known to surrender to the king’s 
desires. Joseph Mukasa, in his posi- 
tion of master of the household, 
protected the pages in his charge in 
every way he could, sending them 
out of the way when the king called 
for them in suspicious circumstanc- 
es. More than once Mukasa took 
his life in his hands to remonstrate 
with his master. He threw himself 
at the king’s feet and implored him 
not to offend God in this way. But 
Mwanga would answer, “Am I not 
then king of this country? Cannot a 
king do what he likes with his own 
subjects?” And the pages present 
would see poor Joseph sob as 
though his heart would break. 

By August, the people every- 
where were saying, “Mutesa was 
the wisest of all the kings of Ugan- 
da, and Mwanga is the cruelest.” In 
September, stark tragedy came for 
the Christians. Protestant Bishop 
Hannington was on his way to take 
charge of his missions in Central 
Africa, and it was said that he was 
coming from the East through the 


Busoga country. Now there was an 
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old legend that one day a man 
coming to Uganda from that direc- 
tion would conquer the country and 
possess it. At the same time there 
was information that the Germans 
were occupying a region on the 
east coast. Mwanga was afraid that 
this bishop was the forerunner of 
an army and that the country was 
in danger from white men. On Fri- 
day, Oct. 30, the bishop, and more 
than 40 Africans who had come 
with him from the coast, were mas- 
sacred. 

Mwanga’s drinking, hemp-smok- 
ing, and debauchery were making 
a sorry mess of his mind as well as 
of his body. He had become obsess- 
ed with the idea that his life was 
in mortal and imminent danger 
from the English. He brooded, es- 
pecially in his cups. “Who was it 


that told the English about Han- 


nington? Father Lourdel. Who 
told Father Lourdel? Mukasa!” 
He called out in a loud voice. 
Joseph Mukasa came in and knelt 
before the king, as was the custom, 
but on this occasion Mwanga gave 
him no sign to rise as he usually 
did. He kept him on his knees 
while he gave him the benefit of 
his crazy brooding thoughts. “The 
white men have bewitched you, 
Mukasa,” he said as he sat down. 
“You were once my friend, but 
now you betray me to the white 
men. You told them about Bishop 
Hannington, and that will cause 
me a lot of trouble. You went out 
at once when you heard what my 
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men were going to do to that white 
chief. You went out and told my 
secrets.” 


In answer to the king’s call, the 
chief executioner entered the hall. 
He wore on his head the grass wig 
of office. Round his arms and neck 
were coiled rope nets to throw over 
his victims, and he carried a coil 
of rope in his hand. 

Joseph said, “So I am to die for 
my religion.” 

Mwanga shouted, “Away with 
him. Take him to the entrance gate 
and burn him right now!” Joseph 
was dragged away. 

At the gate, a torch was lit at the 
sacred fire. The executioner signal- 
ed to his assistant on the pile of 
wood. A long knife flashed in the 
sunlight. The killer jumped to the 
ground. The torch touched the 
wood, and Joseph’s body was burn- 
ed to ashes. 

The captain of the guard, as was 
usual, sent a body of men to loot 
the martyr’s property. They expeet- 
ed to find great riches. They were 
sadly disappointed, for Joseph had 
given all he possessed to the poor. 
As the Christians left the church 
that Sunday morning after the late 
Mass they saw the fire burning 
Joseph’s body, and some went to 
the now sacred spot to mourn. 
Lwanga was there, and while he 
knelt by the ashes of his friend and 
leader, he prayed that he himself 
might be true to his faith even to 
death. When he entered the king’s 
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enclosure he found some Christian 
pages huddled together, talking 
about the glorious, terrible event of 
the morning. 

“Here is Lwanga!” they cried, 
and they crowded round him. 

“Now,” he said, “Joseph has gone 
to heaven, and we have no leader 
in the inner court. Soon it may be 
our turn to be burned. As soon as 
I am off duty, I am going to Father 
Lourdel to ask to be baptized.” 

“T’ll come with you,” shouted a 
catechumen, then another, and an- 
other. 


Thus 


upon the shoulders of 


Lwanga, still a catechumen, fell the 
mantle of Joseph Mukasa. Hence- 
forth he was the leader of the pages 
in the inner court, and that after- 
noon he led a group of them to 


Father Lourdel. “Baptize us, Fa- 
ther! Baptize us before we die,” 
they cried. And knowing them to 
be already well instructed, he did 
baptize them. 

Night after night, more cate- 
chumens stole out of the court for 
Baptism. In one week 105 received 
the sacrament. Night after night, 
the baptized came to receive Com- 
munion. On a Sunday night, one 
week after the martyrdom of Jo- 
seph Mukasa, a Christian came 
with 29 catechumens. “Today,” he 
said, “the king told me that he is 
going to roast hundreds of us to- 
morrow; so I have brought these 
to be baptized.” But nothing hap- 
pened the next day, nor the next, 
and the Fathers thought that the 
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danger was over for the time. They 
therefore refused to baptize any 
more catechumens until they were 
fully and properly instructed and 
tested. For ten days things were 
more or less peaceful at court, and 
then Mwanga assembled the pages 
again. 

“I do not wish to punish those 
who do not pray with the white 
men,” he said, “so those must step 
forward now.” If he expected a 
mass perversion he was greatly mis- 
taken. Not a Christian moved. The 
king stormed at them. “You are 
disobedient dogs,” he yelled. “You 
call Jesus Christ your king, and you 
treat me, your true king, as your 
own brother because I am black 
like yourselves. You have respect 
only for men with white skins.” 

Then came a letter from the Brit- 
ish consul at Zanzibar protesting 
against the murder of Bishop Han- 
nington. The king got very angry, 
and on Holy Saturday (April 24) 
the rumor spread that all Christians 
were to be seized on Easter morn- 
ing. That night a dozen cate- 
chumens were baptized. One of 
these was Princess Nalumansi, a 
daughter of Mutesa. The Christians 
stayed away from the mission on 
Easter Sunday, and nothing un- 
toward occurred. But a few days 
later the princess went with her 
Catholic husband to live in the 
house adjoining the tomb of King 
Jjinga, of which she had been ap- 
pointed guardian some time before. 
On arriving, she found the house 
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Boys Come First 


a? we of the eight great saints 
canonized in 1950 are entitled to 
niches in St. Peter’s basilica in 
Rome. They will not get them. 
But a 14-year-old boy was in one 
even before his beatification last 
year. The 14-year-old is Dominic 
Savio, Italian schoolboy. 

The five new saints were found- 
ers of Religious Orders. As such, 
they should be entitled to statues 
in the nave and side aisles of St. 
Peter’s. But the niches are already 
full or booked for earlier saints. 
There are 39 places, 28 for men 
and 11 for women. 

Dominic Savio came in under 
the arm of St. John Bosco, the 
great Salesian founder. Don Bos- 
co is shown with two boys. One, 
hands joined, and wearing wild- 
animal skins, is Namuncura, little 
Prince of the Andes. The other, 
Don Bosco’s hand on his shoul- 
der, is Dominic Savio, one of the 
youngest ever to be beatified. 


full of amulets and fetishes used in 
pagan worship. She burned the lot. 

The news of this frightful sacri- 
lege spread fast throughout the 
country, and some terrible calamity 
was expected. The great chiefs de- 
manded the lives of the princess, 
her husband, and the Fathers. King 
Mwanga was pestered continuously. 
“You see now, master? These white 
men have got hold of a princess. 
They do not mind being ruled by a 
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woman. In England there is a queen, 
and the white men will give your 
royal drum to Princess Nalumansi, 
the Christian.” But Mwanga still 
had sense enough to know that it 
was not a good thing to start kill- 
ing princesses. The royal family 
was sacred. It would not do to put 
ideas of this kind into people’s 


heads. Before long they would not: 


respect even the king’s life. What 
on earth was he to do? He brooded, 
A little spark would ignite his ane 
ger. In May, it was lit. 

The king went with Andrew 
Kaggwa and a few others to the 
lake for some shooting. He went 
out through his private gate to the 
shore and it was not generally 
known where he was. Consequent- 
ly, when he returned some three 
hours later no one met him. 

“Where are my men?” he asked 
Andrew. 

“They did not know you wefe 
out hunting, sire. Had they known 
they would all have been here to 
meet you.” 

“You,” said Mwanga, “are a liar. 
You know as well as I do that they 
are with the white men. They are 
always there. They neglect me to 
go to them. I was once king here 
in Uganda, but now the country no 
longer belongs to me.” Mwanga 
called for the chief executioner. 
“Close the gates,” he ordered. 
“Light fires, and set men to guard 
the palisade. None of these Chris- 
tians must get out tonight.” 

In the audience hall, Charles 
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Lwanga was talking to some pages 
who, having recovered from their 
first panic, had bravely come back 
to their posts, ready to face the king. 
“Now,” Charles said, “the king has 
often threatened to separate us from 
those who do not pray. It looks as 
though he does really intend to kill 
us this time, if we do not give up 
our religion. When he gives the 
order for Christians to stand up, 
let us all do so together, and go 
wherever he tells us to go. Just fol- 
low me. Don’t give up your reli- 
gion, any of you. Be brave and own 
up to it. Even if they seize you, 
don’t deny your religion.” 

The boys answered in chorus, 
“We will never deny our religion.” 

“Good,” said Charles. “Now, 
those who are not baptized, come 
here.” There were five, and he bap- 
tized them. One was named Kizito; 
another was a boy of 15 named 
Mugagga; a third, Gyavira, the 
same age, a very black-skinned boy, 
thickset and handsome. The fourth 
was Mbaga-Tuzinde, also about 15. 
He was the nephew of the chief 
executioner, who had presented him 
to court as a page. His skin was 
brownish and his face was pock- 
mocked, for he had been attacked 
by disease during the epidemic at 
the court just before the death of 
Mutesa. The fifth was a boy named 
Werabe. The Christian names they 
took at baptism have not all come 
down to us. Small Kizito looked 
like a mere child, and Charles said 
to him, “Don’t you be afraid, little 


one, I shall be at your side all the 
time. When the moment comes for 
us to stand up for our religion, you 
take hold of my hand and we shall 
die together.” 

Outside the enclosure two boys 
who had fled in the afternoon were 
sleeping peacefully in Andrew’s 
house. In their terror they had run 
to an old friend, Kisule the gun- 
smith, who, on hearing their tale, 
said to them, “All right, you had 
better run off to your relatives for 
safety. But if you want to die for 
your religion, go back to the king 
and let him kill you.” These two 
brave boys decided to do just that. 
They were only 14. One of them 
was Denis Kamyuka, Kizito’s 
cousin. 


Tue pages began their day’s work 
as the sun rose over the lake, and 
they saw messengers running to 
summon the great chiefs to a coun- 
cil of state in the king’s own house. 
Mwanga opened the meeting. “Last 
evening, I came back from hunting 
and found no one to serve me. The 
pages were, as usual, serving the 
white men and learning religion. 
You are supposed to provide me 
with loyal servants, but you have 
given me nothing but traitors. 
Everyone who is bad in your clans 
you send to me. Time and time 
again, I have told them not to prac- 
tice religion, but they do not listen 
to me. They take no notice what- 
ever of me. They despise me as 
though I were a nobody. They learn 
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from the white men to rebel against 
me. What do you want me to do 
with them?” The pages’ lives meant 
very little to the king; he would 
have killed one as easily as he killed 
a fish, but he feared all the chiefs 
who had given him the boys. Many 
of them were the chiefs’ own sons. 
By putting the blame on the chiefs 
for giving him bad boys, he fully 
expected the cowardly answer he 
received: “Kill them, and we shall 
give you other pages.” 

“Very well,” said Mwanga, “it is 
settled.” 

Ali the chiefs then sank to their 
knees before the king and thanked 
him for not punishing them for the 
virtue of their sons; for that is what 
it came to in fact, and they all 
knew it. 

Then the order went forth for the 
pages to be assembled, and marched 
to the courtyard in front of Mwan- 
ga’s house. Many of the boys looked 
frightened. The eyes of others were 
shining with joy, and some, hearing 
their pagan friends advising them 
to run away while they had the 
chance, answered, “Why _ should 
we?” 

Charles Lwanga went with his 
usual calm about his duty of assem- 
bling them. When all were present, 
Charles marched at their head to 
the appointed place. 

A yell of derision went up from 
the 100 executioners already assem- 
bled. They all wore their official 
wigs and carried their ropes, nets, 
spears and knives, which they bran- 
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dished with fury. The sight was 
terrifying to the young pages, but 
they did not falter nor slacken their 
step. 

Like soldiers on parade, they 
walked right through them to the 
king’s house. 


Kixc Mwanga sat on a chair in 
his house before a wide-open door- 
way. His dog lay at his feet. Stand- 
ing near by were two men with 
ostrich feathers, ready to drive away 
flies from the royal person. Outside 
the house, in the courtyard, the 
pages knelt, and Charles Lwanga 
saluted the king for all under his 
command. “How are you, master?” 

The king answered coldly, “I am 
well.” 

Then all sat on the ground. Pres- 
ently Mwanga, looking down at his 
dog, said to them, “This dog of 
mine behaves better than you do, 
When I call him he comes; when 
I throw him a bone he eats it. But 
you do not obey me.” Then he 
called out, “Are all the pages here 
now?” 

Someone answered, “They are all 
present.” 

“Then close the gates,” said the 
king. 

A moment later, one of Mwan- 
ga’s favorites advanced and whis- 
pered to the king, “Father Lourdel 
is outside at the gates. He asks to 
see Your Majesty at once. He 
begged me to say to you, ‘I will do 
anything for the king—only spare 
your servants.’ ” 
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But the king frowned, and said, 
“Keep him out.” 

Facing the pages, Mwanga now 
called out, “All those who practice 
the white men’s religion go over 
there to my left. If anyone who does 
pray does not go over there, I shall 
kill him all the same. Those who 
do not pray, stay where you are.” 

Charles Lwanga stood up at once 
saying, “There is no denying what 
a man knows to be true.” He smiled 
a radiant smile, took little Kizito’s 
hand, and obeyed the king. The 
Christians followed, all smiling. 
’ Just then, a soldier named Bruno 
Serunkuma, who was standing at 
the back, although he knew that 
only pages were now concerned, 
walked forward and joined the 
Christians. Bruno was 45 years old. 
He had been baptized with Charles 
Lwanga on the night of the death 
of Joseph Mukasa. 

The king spoke to the Christians, 
of whom there were about 20. “Are 
you all Christians?” 

“Yes,” they answered, “we are 
Christians.” 

“Do you still want to remain 
Christians?” 

“Yes, we shall always remain 
Christians. If you wish to pardon 
us, do so, master. But if you do, it 
will be of your own accord, and not 
because we promise not to pray.” 


T ne pagans and Moslems let out a 
cry of surprise. They had fully ex- 
pected the boys, when it came to the 
actual choice of life and death, to 
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cringe before the king, say they 
were sorry, that they would aban- 
don their religion, and beg for mer- 
cy. “But they are asking for death!” 

Mwanga now said to the chiefs 
who were present, “You see now for 
yourselves how your children have 
rebelled against me.” 

The chiefs answered, “Kill them; 
we shall give you others.” 

Mwanga was now quite certain 
that he had nothing to fear from 
the chiefs, for they themselves had 
again asked for the death of their 
sons. He said to the Christians, “I 
am going to burn you all.” He 
shouted in a loud voice, “Seize 
them; tie up all those that pray; 
take them and all the Christians 
you have in prison to Namugongo, 
and burn them.” 

In the courtyard, the older pages 
were tied one to the other in one 
bundle, and the younger boys in an- 
other. Thus they were driven away, 
and as they went they laughed 
happily. 

As the boys passed out through 
the gates of the enclosure, they saw 
Father Lourdel, who had repeatedly 
tried to get in to plead the Chris- 
tians’ cause. He was now kept at a 
distance and, overcome with grief, 
he leaned against a_ palisade. 
Through his tears he saw in the 
faces of his spiritual children noth- 
ing but holy joy, and for this he 
thanked God. 

They marched for two days until 
they reached Namugongo, where 
chiefs were usually executed. Mwan- 
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ga had honored the martyrs by 
choosing it for their place of sacri- 
fice. Then they were secured for the 
night, some in stocks, some in 
forked sticks, and some with their 
heads in wooden rings. 

The next morning they were left 
as they were, and the executioners 
began to gather large quantities of 
wood to make the martyr’s death- 
bed. In the meantime, the armed 
bands sent out by the king to arrest 
Christians in the villages were not 
as successful as Mwanga_ hoped. 
The word went round that raiders 
were on their way, and many Chris- 
tians were able to find safety, al- 
though about 120 were killed by 
the raiders. 


Tue pages spent an entire week in 
the stocks of Namugongo. They 
were given very little food, and they 
had no covering except the scanty 
clothing they wore. They often 
prayed aloud, saying the morning 
and evening prayers they had been 
taught, reciting the Rosary often, 
and the Angelus at sunrise, noon, 
and sunset. Efforts were being made 
by the missionaries to save their 
lives. The Protestant missionaries 
did all they could with Mwanga, 
for it must not be forgotten that 
some Protestant boys were also 
awaiting execution. Father Lourdel, 
of course, did what he could. Bishop 
Livinhac, ignorant of the terrible 
events taking place, had arrived in 
Uganda on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, May 26. He was at Rubaga 
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by Friday, when he at once sought 
an audience with Mwanga. 

The bishop pleaded for the lives 
of the Christians. Mwanga re- 
mained quiet; he seemed cowed in 
the presence of this great and holy 
man who had shown him nothing 
but kindness. But he would not re- 
voke the death sentences. “They 
must die,” he said, “but I will not 
kill any more just now.” 

On the evening of the next day, 
June 2, the prisoners heard the beat- 
ing of the Namugongo drum, fol- 
lowed by the unearthly yells of the 
executioners. They knew that their 
last night on earth had come. They 
slept fitfully, and whenever the 
awoke they heard the beating of 
drums, the clashing of cymbals, the 
yells and screams of the drunken 
maniacs outside, and they saw 
through the flimsy doors of their 
prison huts the glare of the fire 
around which the killers danced. 

The white dawn came at last, and 
the victims were taken from the 
stocks. Their hands were tied be- 
hind them, and they were led out 
into the square. As they stood sway- 
ing from the weakness of hunger 
and long confinement, and blinking 
in the unaccustomed light, a hide- 
ous sight met their eyes. More than 
100 executioners were dancing the 
dance of death. They were haggard 
after the night’s debauch, were plas- 
tered from head to foot with red 
clay and soot, had their fantastic 
wigs on their heads, amulets round 
their necks, and strips of skins and 
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feathers hanging from their per- 
sons. The ghastly men jumped, 
turned, and whirled like devils in 
hell. They plunged their spears into 
imaginary victims, cut their throats, 
clubbed them, and tore them to 
pieces, all to the frantic din of 
drums, cymbals, shrieks, and chants. 

The martyrs looked around. 
There was the grand leader of the 
pages, Charles Lwanga, buoyant 
and cheerful. There was Luke, talk- 
ing and laughing with the two sol- 
diers, James and Bruno. There was 
the brave Munyoro, who now bore 
the Christian name of Adolphus. 
There standing together were two 
fine-looking lads of 16, Ambrose 
Kibuka and Achilles Kiwanuka, 
who belonged to the same clan and 
were called the “brothers.” There 
was Anatole Kiriggwajjo, one of 
Lwanga’s best pages. There in a 
group were four of the five who 
had been baptized by Charles 
Lwanga the night before their ar- 
rest, Mugagga, Gyavira, Mbaga- 
Tuzinde and Mukasa Kiriwawan- 
vu. And right in the middle of them 
all were the four smallest of the 
boys. Our Kizito, youngest of all, 
just 13, Denis Kamyuka, Charles 
Werabe and Simeon Sebuta, all 14. 
There also were the glorious Protes- 
tant victims of the religious perse- 
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cution, and some pagans and Mos- 
lems condemned for cattle stealing. 

Then the executioners came and 
tied them one to the other by a rope 
round their necks, and led them in 
single file to a valley a mile away. 
In the valley a halt was called. 

The guardian of the sacred torch 
took Charles Lwanga aside as his 
own special victim, to be burned 
apart on a separate fire. The others 
went on their way up the hill to 
be stripped of their clothing. Their 
hands were still tied behind them, 
and now their legs were strapped 
together. Then they were rolled up 
tightly in reed shrouds and laid side 
by side on the pyre. More wood was 
then piled on top of the boys them- 
selves, straw was lit at the sacred 
torch, and applied to the huge pyre, 
which contained some 30 victims. 


Tue executioners afterwards con- 
fessed that they had never witnessed 
anything like what followed. As the 
fire reached the Christian boys, not 
a cry was heard from any one of 
them. All that was heard was a soft 
murmur of prayer which grew soft- 
er and softer until the last boy died. 
Their bodies were burned to ashes 
to render their ghosts inactive, 
while those who killed them danced 
again the dance of death. 


Somebody Knows 
A Catholic lady in Brooklyn sold her pearls for the missions, and is wear- 
ing an imitation string. “Nobody knows,” she says. 
J. M. Vosburgh, O.S.M., in Novena Notes (25 May °51). 
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or the funct a university, this book will 
be of prime value. 

Murray, Nora. I $ 
York: Wilfred Funk. » pp. $3. Cloak-ande 
dagger thriller about one born Russian who 
escaped her life of misery and fear after alarms 
ind excursions worthy of Monte Cristo. 
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Spellman, Francis Cardinal. THe Founp ine. 
New York: Scribners. 304 pp. $2.75. A novel 
of two wars and the price of them paid in 
human coinage and misery. Cardinal Spellman 
demonstrates his skill as a storyteller. 


Stella. WHote Grain Cookery, 
New York: John Day. 240 pp. $3.95. In the 
kingdom of chefs, Stella Standard’s name is 
one to be reckoned with. In this new volume, 
she demonstrates, as she did in More Than 
Cooking, that health and gastronomic delight 
are within the competence of all. 


Wiseman, Nicholas 


Standard, 


Cardinal, retold by 
Eddie Doherty. Fasrora. New York: Kenedy. 
311 pp. $3. Mr. Doherty brings Cardinal 
Wiseman’s novel to life in a fashion sometimes 
startling. Most leaders who like movement 
and pathos will approve. 


, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


ubscribers to this club may purchase at a special discount} 


Picture Book Group 
Intermediate—9 to 1 
Boys—12 to 16. Lonrsome Loncuorn, b 


Girls—12 to 16. Ripe Out 


6 to9. Mr. Dawson Hap A Far, by R. O. Work 
2. THe SAUCEPAN JOURNEY, 
y John H. Latham 

THE StorM, by Margaret E. Bell. 


(Bobbs, Merrill, $1.75 
by Edith Unnerstad. (Macmillan, $2.50) 
(Westminster, $2.50) 

(Morrow, $2.50) 
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515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N.Y 


JAMES A. FARLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


April 20, 1951 


Rev. Paul Bussard, Editor 
The Catholic Digest 

41 East 8th Street 

Saint Paul 2, Minnesota 


Dear Father Bussard: 


I have been a subscriber to The Catholic 
Digest for many years and have enjoyed it, always. 


However, as with one's children, the passage 
of time brings growth and development, which, in their 
gradualness are unnoticed until that day when one sudden- 
ly realizes he is face to face with a handsome and ar- 
ticulate adult. 


Such has been my experience as a reader of 
The Catholic Digest, and I am pleased to note that the 
Digest has arrived at that happy state for which I con- 
gratulate those responsible. 


I look forward with pleasure to your maga- 
zine's continued expansion and success, recommending it 
wholeheartedly to all readers, regardless of their faith. 


Sincerely yours, 





